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WHY YOU SHOULD BUY A 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


BECAUSE—It will save you at least $10.- to $15.- per 
cow every year of use over any gravity setting or skim- 
ming process, and last you at least twenty years. 


BECAUSE—It will save you at least $5.- per cow every 
year of use over any imitating cream separator, and 
last you from five to ten times as long. 

BECAUSE—In proportion to actual capacity and dur- 


ability it is not only the best but also the cheapest of 
cream separators, and saves its cost the first year of use. 


BECAUSE—It can be bought either for cash or on such 
liberal terms that it actually pays for itself. 

BECAUSE—Being the first of separators it has always 
kept far in the lead, being protected by one important 
patent after another, and its sales are ten times those 
of all other machines combined. 

A new DE LAVAL catalogue explaining these facts and 
many others in detail is to be had for the asking. 








The De Laval Separator Co. 


eines: CJ Canal Streets General Offices: : 16.319 See Square 


patra NTREAL 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET 78 and 77 York Street 
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THE NEW FAR EAST. 


“To Americans who are wonderi 


By THOMAS F. MILLARD. 


how our national interests are to be affected by the changing condi- 
tions in the Far East resulting from the Russo-Japanese 


War, we heartily comimend Mr. Millard’s latest 


$1.50 net, Postpaid $1.62. 





book, ‘The New Far East.’”—Army and Navy Journal. 


MY LITTLE BOY 
By CARL EWALD. 
Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. 

George Brandes, the great critic, said re- 
cently of this work: “It is the acme of the lit- 
erary output of the year. With it Ewald has 
taken every. heart —— 

1.00. 


CAMP KITS and CAMP LIFE 
By CHARLES STEDMAN HANKS, 
“Niblick,” author of “Hints to Golfers.” 


A practical hand-book for the woods, founded 
on many camping trips, with a varied assort- 
ment of guides and after many kinds of game 
and fish. The veteran sportsman as well as the 
neophyte will read the book with pleasure and 
proht. 

$1.50 net; postpaid $1.62. Illustrated. 





LEO TOLSTOY 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 


Autobiographical memoirs, letters, and _ bi- 
ographical material, compiled by Paul Biru- 
koff, and revised by Leo Tolstoy. 

The most.important biography of the year. 

Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


Reminiscences of a Fellow Player 
By FRANCIS WILSON 


“From beginning to end the book is the 
treasure house of Jeffersonian anecdote and 
Jeffersonian trifles that Mr. Wilson intended 
it to be. Written simply, easily.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

Illustrated, $2.00 net, postpaid. 








THE POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


In 16 volumes. Each sold separately. 


Limp leather, $1.25 net; cloth, $1.00. 


The text of this most attractive and convenient edition will be the same as that of the Box- 
hill Edition, the volume of which were re-edited by Mr. Meredith and copyrighted. The make 
up and general appearance will be similar to the successful Biographical Edition of Stevenson. 


NOW READY 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
Diana of the Cross-Ways 


Sandra Belloni 
Vittoria 








THE LAW-BREAKERS 
By ROBERT GRANT 


“Itis a pleasure to find an author who means some- 
thing and says what he means so we all can under- 
stand.”"*—7he Independent. 


$1.25 


THE PINK TYPHOON 


By HARRISON ROBERTSON. 
A lively, amusing love story with an automo- 
bile for one of the characters. A story of the 
automobile at home. 


Frontispiece. $1.00. 











THE TOWER 
By MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT. 


“*The Tower’ rises like the structure which pro- 
vides the title—high above the other American novels of 
the season.” — The Evening Sun. 


$1.50. 


LUCY OF THE STARS 
By FREDERICK PALMER. 


An original, able story of love, business and 
politics in this country today. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 





THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
Translated by F. THILLY and W. W. ELWANG 





By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN 


“The problems discussed by the author are universal in their nature, and his conclusions are of value 


toevery one interested in higher education. 


In fact, this work can be studied to advantage by every one, 


whether president, professor, board member, or student.”—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


$3.00 net. 





Postpaid, $3.26. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
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ENIGMAS OF 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


BY PROF. JAMES H. HYSLOP, PH O., LL.D:, VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF ‘FHE 80CIETY OR PSY fICAL RESEARCH. 

A comprehensive account of the Inv estigation of o stal 

Vision,, Telepathy, Dream’ Coincidents, A ng, 

Premonitions, Clairvoyance, Mediumistic Phen rhe wg 

ete., by that eminent group of scientific men composing 

the Council of the Soe ety for Psychical Research. 

by the same author, 


SCIENCE:A FUTURE LIFE 


Based on the astounding data accumulated by Sir vere 
Ledge, Sir William Crooks, Prof. William Jamés, D 

Richard ~Hodgson, ‘Prof. ‘Bidgwic k, Prof. Newbold, 
F. W. H. Myers, Prof. Hyslop, and others, in their inves- 
tigation of Personal Identity in Psychical Phenomena. 


Each, bound in cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.62 eaeh. 
HERBERT 8. TURNER & C0.,- - Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


MONUMENTS 


In GRANITE, STONE and MARBLE, erected in 
any part of the country. Send for photographs of 
work recently executed. 


J. & R. LAMB, 23, 25, 27 Sixth Ave., New York 


























EDUCATION 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


Bt ang 





net dunes ¥. POOLE, AM 


sod eae. ti 

French and German. New Dnisk ium, with soalliens r 
structor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and elec- 
tricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. For Oata- 


logue and views, address 
WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY or ILLINOIS 


The State University 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 18 to August 17, 1906 
Faculty of 50. More than 100 courses. Tuition al he session 
only $12. Oatalog and full information on apphecatio 
THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director. vob Illinois 


NEW JERSEY, Blairstown. 
Blair Academy John I. Blair Foundation. 
Fifty-ninth year. Prepares for any American College. New 
Bul > Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Campus 50 
a. peas rates. JOHN ©. SHARPE, A. M., D. D., 
rincipa 


NEW JERSEY aavaapeyi ACADEMY 

as catalogue will show, yet 
Col. O. re WRIGHT, re M. Princi 
Freeho id, N. J. 














THE FLORENCE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Regular and elective courses. Colle ae gd work a 
spent: Music Art, Elocution. Address MRS. M. ALLEN 
RT ELL, 2401 Massachusetts Ave., WASHINGTON. : 








To Learn Book- keeping 
WHEN 1 WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


BOOK 


in SLX WEEKS 
Distance and cbalae ten immaterial. 
tions, too, EVERYWHERE, FREE. Placed pupil Feb. 16, 
at $100 weekly. Sulines teen I can place you, too. Have 
8,424 a SAVE THIS AND WRITE. 

#1. GOODWIN, Expert Accountant 











Room 454, 1215 Broadway, New York 





HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


EUROPE Private Tour, June 23, via Gibraltar; 14th party; 
highest testimonials; lowest rate. Illustrated 
books, map, etc. A. JOHNSON, 214 W. Franklin Street 


Baltimgre, Md. | : se site 


ALLAN LINE 231.200 
The St. Lawrence ite. 
SHORTEST, SMOOTHEST, MOST PICTURESQUE 
' New Fast Turbine Steamers—No Vibratior 
VIRGINIAN, June 7, 5 Ass. 2. TUNISIAN, May 
17, June 14, July 12. ‘VI CTORIA th Sion’ ptt June a, July 





























19. LONIAN, May 31, June 28, ae 
wards, Second cabin, $42.50 upwards. clan, $3 upwards. 
Return tickets reduced rates. 
atk & A. ALLAN, 110 State St., — COOK & 
SON, 261 Broadway, New sty worn &c 174 Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, or H. & A., ALLAN, Mawtreal 












THE WALPOLE INN, Walpole. 
OPENS MAY 2th, 1905. 


Circular with photographs on application. COPLEY Amory, Prop 
Mrs. M. F. Hrrouimes, Manager. 


THE SIPPEWHISSETT 
SOUTH SHORE 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 
New, modern, first-class hotel; rooms le or en suite; 
private aie a lights, telephone, steam 



















— Decabamined road from ‘or 
Snemnadies 4 o hours from South 1 Station, ; 
‘Address, until June 25th, C. G. FRANCIS, Manager, The 
_——- 186 + i ce Avenue, r that 
ite, The Sippewi 








PINE GROVE SPRINGS HOTEL 
SPOFFORD, N. H. 
June 20th to October Ist 
Tke Ideal Resort for Health, Rest and Pleasure. Situ- 
ated in pine forest on banks of beautiful Lake Spofford, 
1,100 feet above sea. Rocms singly or en suite, with or 
without baths. Celebrated. Spring Water. Unlimited 
amusement... Fine drives. Music, Golf. Moderate rates. 
{llustrated booklets. 
ATKINS & MESSER, Mgrs. 
Address Florence, Mass., until June 1o. 


VACATION IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y. 
on the New York , Ontario & Western Railway. 

If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for your enlty 
in a region of absolute 

HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 

2,000 feet above the sea, with pure air, pure water, pure 

milk, no malaria or mosquitos, and within Three Hours’ 

Ride from New York—a country heartily recommended 

by pi ~ ey RE send 9 cents for postage to the under- 

Lit or call and get free at offices below the SUPERB- 

ILLU as 9 BOOK, “SUMMER HOMES,” of 

35 pages. I ives a list of over 1,000 Hotels, Farms 

~My ouses, with their location, rates of board, 

facilities, attractions, etc. Vacation Bureau at 425 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 

IN NEW YORK—141, 425, 1354, 1789 Broadway, 45 
Nassau street, 19 Park pace, 287 Fourth avenue, 245 
Columbus avenue, 2798 Third avenue, 105 West 125th 
street, 182 Fifth avenue. Ticket offices, Franklin and 
West Forty-second street ferries. 

IN BROOKLYN—4 Court street, 479 ay oe avenue, 
corner Macon street; 390 Broadway, agle Offic 

May 26th, 27th, 28th and 2oth Pn am tickets 
at reduced rates will be sold at 425 Broadway, 1354 
Broadway, 56 Beaver street, 4 Court street, Brooklyn. 
Weehawken and ferry offices, giving-an opportunity of 
personally selecting a summer home and also enjoying 4 
day’s fishing in this delightful region. . Tickets good re- 
turning May us be oF ‘ANDERSON, 
rafic Manager, 56 Beaver Street; N. Y. 
BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of THt 
INDEPENDENT will be furnished 


by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





















































































Travel to the North Pacific 
Coast, a country tich in scenic grandeur and 
unsurpassed in its commercial and agricultural possibilities 
has for many seasons been an object of improvement and develop- 


; lg fekere 


ment, but on no train has really perfect service so closely teen approached 
as on 


THE PIONEER LIMITE 


or tHe GHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


A trip on this famous train is truly a revelation of what invention can 

Wii. vise for the comfort and convenience of the traveler. 

WANS The Pioneer Limited is composed exclusively of electric-lighted 
equipment (individual reading lamps in each berth and compartment), 
with buffet smoking-library car, standard sleeping cars, compartment cats, 
dining cat, and coaches. The Pioneer Limited leaves Union Passenger 

Station, Chicago, at 6.30 P.M. daily. Arrives St. Paul 7.25 A.M. 
and Minneapolis 8 A.M. the next day, making direct connections 
with northern transcontinental trains. 

Low round trip rates, after June J, from Chicago—$65 to and 
through Yellowstone Park (with hotel accommodations for five and 
a half days, $85); to Seattle, Portland or Tacoma, $75. Liberal re- 
turn limits and stopover privileges. Descriptive literature 

pon application to- F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago, 
2 ot W.S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, 
Ser: awh ee 381 Broadway, N. Y. 
SS a aa % RBs. a 
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What You See 
From This Car 


While whirling through wonderful country of the West, toward 


California 


is surely worth the trouble of packing and the price of 
the ticket. 


e Overland Limited 


ofthe Union Pacific— 


| ER, Southern Pacific 


daily from Chicago is a first- 
class rolling hotel from end to 
end. Electrically lighted and 
ventilated--all the latest books 
and papers—News of the World 
bulletined twice daily, and in 
extras when warranted. 

For booklets and all informa- 
tion address 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 








































HOTEL MARTINIQUE HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 


Broadway and 33d Street BEST LUGGAGE 


New York City MADE BY 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 























WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. WARDROBE TRUNKS 
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_Undistinguished Americans 

A UNIQUE feature of THE INDEPENDENT 
has been brief autobiographies of undistin- 
guished people, for its managing editor, 
Mr. Hamilton Holt, has for several years 
devoted himself to procuring such narra- 
tives with the object of ultimately present- 
ing in this way a complete picture of Amer- 
ican life in all its strata. The volume which 
has just come from the press of James. Pott 
& Co. contains 300 pages and is well print- 
ed and cloth bound. Its price is $1.50, and 
yet we have been able to make arrange- 
ments with the publishers which enable us 
to give a copy to any of our subscribers 
who will help us to increase our circulation. 
We will give it FREE to any one of our pres- 
ent subscribers who will send us ONE NEW 
subscription (not a renewal) to THE INDE- 
PENDENT at the regular rate of $2 per year. 
This offer is open only to those who have 
already a paid up subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, but those who are not now on 
our subscription list may get the book by 
sending us two subscriptions with $4. The 
book and the magazine may be sent to dif- 
ferent addresses, as desired. 

Altho “Undistinguished Americans” has 
not been out long enough to have been re- 
viewed extensively, we publish herewith a 
few newspaper and personal comments: 

I have the copy of “Undistinguished Ameri- 
cans” which you send me. I thank you and THE 
INDEPENDENT for the honor you have done me. 
[ am not sure that I am so undistinguished, now 
that you have put my life-story into that book 
of yours. But it is a good book, even if I did 
have some part in making it. I only wish I had 
the means to place a copy of it in the hands of 
my special friends. But that would tax my re- 
sources too much, and would exhaust the first 
edition of the book almost. You have done a real 
service to your country and to humanity by gath- 
ering these life sketches. 

Tue Mertnopist MINISTER, 


AN “UNDISTINGUISHED AMERICAN.” 
* * * 


The wide circulation of such a book.’ backed 
by THe INDEPENDENT’s long years of reputation 
for authenticity and reliability, will do much good 
in focusing attention upon some present-day prob- 
lems which are being overlooked in the hurly- 
burly of our American life. 


Siras X. Froyp. 
* * 


“Undistinguished Americans” just received. I 
appreciate it, and thank you most sincerely for 
the book, tho my husband is so unappreciative 
that he has just administered a scolding because 
I would “fool away time” to write you my thanks 
when there are other things to do. 

Tue Ittrnots FARMER’s WIFE. 


I had read several-of the stories in Tue INn- 
DEPENDENT, but it is all good stuff, and well worthy 
of being put into a book, where it shows to better 
advantage than in a magazine. 

. SAMUEL E. MorFetTrt. 


* * * 


It is a mighty interesting idea and I wish it 
Ernest POoo.e. 


all success. 
* * * 


The book is so interesting that I have recom- 
mended several of my friends to buy a copy. . It 
is such a good reference book on how to solve 
Japanese questions in- Hawaii and the Pacific 
Coast. TAKASHI AITIYAMA. 


eS 2.2 


As far as I know, Mr. Hamilton Holt, in com- 
piling his book, has struck an absolutely un- 
trodden path in the field of literature. I have 
not seen anything so interesting or suggestive for 
years as it is. The thing that he-has done is so 
satisfactory, so thoroly well doné, and withal so 
easy a thing to do that the reader wonders why 
he himself did not do it long ago:: We all have 
felt the same uneasy grudge against Edison or 
Marconi or any other successful discoverer of 
every day wonders to which we ourselves have 
been stupidly blind. 

ReseccA Harpinc Davis. 


* * * 


These are surely “human documents” in the 
real sense of that term, and they have the fascina- 
tion of such documents. The story tellers tell 
simple stories, but they have the directness and 
poignancy of truth, and they frequently have a 
naive or a humorous turn and a straightforward 
comment that shows the point of view better than 
pages of explanation could do. Perhaps one of 
the most striking traits of all these stories is the 
fact that they so rarely betray the burden of hard- 
ship, or the spirit of complaint. Much hardship 
is indeed related here; but it is generally taken as 
a matter of course, the thing to be expected. 
Some find America the land of opportunity, of 
fortune and happiness; others find burdens and 
failure awaiting them here—New York Times 


Saturday Review. 
* 


It was a novel experiment of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT’s to obtain a number of “Life Stories of Un- 
distinguished Americans” as told by themselves 
(with considerable assistance; no doubt), and 
then to print them together as a new form of 
literary entertainment. The novelty, of course, 
lies not in the presentation of this lower stratum 
of life, for fiction took its origin in just such 
scenes, as any reader of the picaresque novel 
knows, and the subject has been worked to death 
of late years; it lies in the piquancy added to the 
narration by knowing that the story is from 
actual life. Nor does the interest, as the editors 
imply, spring from the fact that the life depicted 
is near to us, the life of the average man. As.a 
matter of fact, the appeal of this kind of writing 
is from the opposite cause: the experiences are 
strange and remote to the reader and have the 
allurement of the unknown.—The New York 
Evening Post. 
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HOUSEKEEPING LINENS 


For Summer Homes, Yachts and Camps. 
In the medium-priced Linens which are appropriate for this purpose we 














































































































































Registered Trade-Mark. have a very attractive collection at the following prices: 
Bleached Damask. Hemstitched Linen Sheets (pair). 

A large assortment of handsome designs ; 68 | Single Bed Size, $4.50, 5.50, 6.50, 7.00. 
inches wide, 75c and 85c re yard; 72 inches | Double Bed Size, $6 00, 7.50, 8.00, 9.00. 
wide, $1.00, 1.25, 1.50, and 1.75 per yard. Linen Pillow Cases. 

Napkins to Match, per dozen : $1.00, 1.25, 1.85, 1.50, 1.75, and 2.00 pair. 
Breakfast size, $1.75, 2.25, 2.75, 3.00. Light Weight Quilts. 
sManer Sino, 95.00, 4.60, 6.08 Single Bed Size, $1.25, 1.50, 2.25, 2.50. 
Table Cloths. Double Bed Size, $1.50, 2.00, 2.50, 3.00. 
2x2 yds , $2.00, 2.25, 2.50, 3.00. Summer Blankets. 
2x24, $2.50, 2.75, 3.00, 3.50. Single Bed Size, $4 00, 4.50, 6.00, 7.00. 
214x2%, $4.25, 4.50, 5.00, 5.50. Double Bed Size, $4.75, 6.00, 7.00, 8.50. 
234x38, $5.00, 6 00, 7.50, 8.00. Bath Towels. 
Linen Towels, per dozen : Hemmed White Cotton, of good size, 25c, 35c, 

Hemmed Huck, $1.50, 2.50, 8.00. 50c each. 
Hemstitched Huck, $3.00, 4.00, 6.00. Catalogue on request. 





















Mail orders have prompt attention 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d St, NEW YORK 




















The Dr. Holbrook School 


OSSINING, N. Y. 


Established 1866. One of the best known preparatory schools for boys in the 
United States. Students thoroughly prepared for college or business. Located at 
one of the most beautiful spots on the Hudson, on Briar Cliff, 500 feet above the 
river. Chemical and physical laboratories fitted with all the newest appliances. 
Gymnasium. Beautiful campus of 25 acres, with well arranged grounds for base- 
ball, football, tennis, hockey and track athletics. Satisfactory references as to 
character necessary for enrollment. Terms $700. 
For illustrated catalogue giving full particulars and testimonials, address 


THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL, - ~- Ossining, N. Y 






















THE CELEBRATED FURIIAN BOILERS 










. _ r Se —~ eon oe een 
Furman Boilers return large Dividends in Valuable Catalogue and Booklet “Warmth” mailed free. 
improved Health, increased Comfort, and Fuel Saved. Address THE ‘TERENDEEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
ELLING AGENTS: 5 Elm Street, Geneva, N. Y. 


8 $ 
E. 8. DEAN, Bloomington, ll. E.K. BARR, La Crosse, Wis. NEW YORK Office and Show Room, 296 Pearl Street. 


Asan Investmen 
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Survey of the World 


; President Roosevelt 
Phot yee: an sent to Congress, on 
the 4th, a special mes- 
sage, accompanying Commissioner Gar- 
field’s report concerning railroad freight 
. rates in connection with the oil industry. 
The Commissioner’s investigation was 
made in response to a resolution adopted 
by the House on February 15th, 1905. 
It relates chiefly to rate discrimination 
in favor of the Standard Oil Company. 
Mr. Roosevelt remarks that the report is 
“of capital importance” in view of the 
effort now being made to enlarge the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s pow- 
ers. The facts set forth in it, he says, 
are for the most part not disputed, and 
dispute as to the inferences drawn from 
them is limited to the question whether 
the transactions are or are not technical- 
ly legal: 

“The report shows that the Standard Oil 
Company has benefited enormously up almost 
to the present moment by secret rates, many 
of these secret rates being clearly unlawful. 
This benefit amounts to at least three-quarters 
of a million a year. This three-quarters of a 
million represents the profit that the Standard 
Oil Company obtains at the expense of the 
railroads, but of course the ultimate result is 
that it obtains a much larger profit at the ex- 
pense of the public.” 

Shortly after these secret rates were dis- 
covered -by the Commissioner, he con- 
tinues, the majority of them were cor- 
rected by the railroads. This was an ac- 
knowledgment that they were wrong, but 
yet had been persevered in until exposed. 
The Department of Justice will take up 
the question of instituting prosecutions 
“in at least certain ofthe cases.” The 
hands of the: Government have been 
greatly strengthened by the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court which per- 
mits the Government to examine the 
books and records of any corporation en- 


gaged in interstate commerce, but it is 
most desirable (the President says) to 
enact the Knox bill, in order that the in- 
terpretation of the immunity provision, as 
set forth in Judge Humphrey’s recent 
decision, may be corrected. Concerning 
favoritism in open rates, the President 
says: 

“But in addition to these secret rates the 

Standard Oil profits immensely by open rates, 
which are so arranged as to give it an over- 
whelming advantage over its independent com- 
petitors. The refusal of the railroads in cer- 
tain cases to prorate produces analogous ef- 
fects. Thus in New England the refusal of 
certain railway systems to prorate has resulted 
in keeping the Standard Oil in absolute monop- 
olistic control of the field, enabling it to 
charge from three to four hundred thousand 
dollars a year more to the consumers of oil in 
New England than they would have had to 
pay had the price paid been that obtaining in 
the competitive fields. This is a characteristic 
example of the numerous evils which are in- 
evitable under a system in which the big ship- 
per and the railroad are left free to crush out 
all individual initiative and all power of inde- 
pendent action because of the absence of ade- 
quate and thorogoing Governmental control. 
Exactly similar conditions obtain in a large 
part of the West and Southwest.” 
It is not possible, the President says, to 
put into figures the exact amount by 
which the Standard profits thru the gross 
favoritism shown to it in connection with 
the open rates. This profit is derived 
largely from the higher prices which 
complete control of the market enables 
it to exact. He points to parts of the 
report which show how the law is evaded 
by treating as State commerce what is. in 
reality merely a part of interstate com- 
merce. This device is employed on the 
New York Central and other. roads in 
such fashion as to amount to thwarting 
the purpose of the law. 

“It is unfortunately not true that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company is the only great corporation 
which in the immediate past has benefited, and 
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is at this moment benefiting, in wholly im- 
proper fashion by an elaborate series of rate 
discriminations, which permit it to profit both 
at the expense of its rivals and of the general 


public. he Attorney-General reports to me 
that the investigation now going on as to the 
shipments by the Sugar Trust over the trunk 
lines running out of New York city tends to 
show that the Sugar Trust rarely if ever pays 
the lawful rate for transportation, and is thus 
improperly, and probably unlawfully, favored 
at the expense of its competitors and of the 
general public.” 


& 


, Such investigations 
Remedies Proposed as the one made by 


ay Oh Seo the Commissioner 


in this case disprove, Mr. Roosevelt says, 
the allegation that to confer upon some 
governmental body the power of super- 
vision and control over interstate com- 
merce will tend to weaken individual 
initiative. On the contrary, the proper 
play for individual initiative can be se- 
cured only by such governmental super- 
vision as will curb those monopolies 
which crush it out. Without such aid 
from the Government the railroads them- 
selves cannot defend the interests of their 
stockholders against “one of these great 
corporations loosely known as Trusts”: 
“In the effort to prevent the railroads from 
uniting for improper purposes we have very 
unwisely prohibited them from vey | for 
proper purposes—that is, for purposes of pro- 
téction to themselves and to the general pub- 
lic as against the power of the great corpora- 
tions. They should certainly be given power 
thus to unite on conditions laid down by Con- 
gress, such conditions to include the specific 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of any agreement to which the railroads 
may come. In addition to this, the Govern- 
ment must interfere thru its agents to deprive 
the railroad of the ability to make to the big 
corporations the concessions which otherwise 
it is powerless to refuse. The Government 
should have power by its agents to examine 
into the conduct of the railways—that is, the 
examiners under the direction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be able to 
examine as thoroly into the affairs of the rail- 
road as bank examiners now examine into the 
affairs of banks.” 
Evil conditions, such as the report dis- 
closes, cannot be materially improved, 
he continues, merely by lawsuits. The 
Commission should have power to make 
its decisions take effect at once, subject 
only to such action by the courts as is 
demanded by the Constitution. In con- 


clusion, the President speaks as follows 
of the free alcohol bill and of the oil 
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and coal lands which the Government 
now controls: 

“The Standard Oil Company has, largely by 
unfair or unlawful methods, crushed out home 
competition. It is highly desirable that an ele- 
ment of competition should be introduced by 
the passage of some such law as that which 
has already passed the House, putting alcohol 
used in the arts and manufactures upon: the 
free list. Furthermore, the time has come 
when no oil or coal lands held by the Govern- 
mént, either upon the public domain proper or 
in territory owned by the Indian tribes, should 
be alienated. The fee to such lands should be 

ept in the United States Government whether 
or not the profits arising from it are to be 
given to any Indian tribe, and the lands should 
be leased only on such terms and for such 
periods as will enable the Government to keep 
entire control thereof.” 


& 
ts ,. Commissioner Gar- 
The Commissioner’s ’ 
field’s report says 


ne that the general re- 


sult of the investigation has been to dis- 
close the existence of numerous and fla- 
grant discriminations by the railroads in 
behalf of the Standard Oil Company, 
which has been found to enjoy in almost 
every section of the country some unfair 
advantage over its competitors. Freight 
discrimination, in some instances affect- 
ing enormous areas, has been granted in 
various forms—by secret or semi-secret 
rates, by the arrangement of open rates, 
by classification and rules of shipment, 
and by the treatment of private tank cars. 
It is shown in detail how monopolistic 
control of markets in large areas has 
been obtained and held by an ingenious 
adaptation of open rates to the Stand- 
ard’s sources of supply, by the use of 
secret low rates within State limits, by 
combinations of these State rates with 
interstate rates, by weight regulations, 
and by numerous other devices familiar 
to expert rate makers and traffic mana- 
gers. Rebates were not actually paid in 
recent years except in California, but re- 
bates would not have been more effective 
or more unjust than these other forms 
of discrimination. The report is full of 
technical details, which cannot be sum- 
marized in a brief statement——Officers 
of the Standard Oil Company, replying 
to the report and the message, deny that 
the company has been or is now know- 
ingly engaged in practices which are un- 
lawful. The pipe line system was not, 
they assert, developed as the result of 
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special agreements with railroad com- 
panies (as the Commissioner says), but 
in the face of the violent hostility of the 
railroads. If railroad companies have 
made unjust rates, they, and not the Oil 
Company, should be blamed. If there 
was discrimination in violation of law, 
why did not the Commission prosecute? 
The National Government, it is asserted, 
has no control over State rates. Con- 
cerning the President’s remark that only 
the inferences, but not the facts, are dis- 
puted, the officers say: “The Standard 
Oil Company furnished the facts, and a 
man with a muck rake dug out such as, 
under his manipulation, he felt would 
prove damaging.” ——The Senate, on the 
4th, by unanimous vote, passed an 
amendment to the pending railroad bill, 
providing that corporations transporting 
oil by pipe lines should be held and treat- 
ed as common carriers under the super- 
vision of the Commission. 


Bd 


Agpeenidih on = rn guemnsoage 4 in the 

: enate over the pro- 
the Rate Bill Jisions of the Railroad 
Rate bill concerning review of the Com- 
mission’s orders by the courts appears to 
have been settled by a proposed amend- 
ment, to which the name of Mr. Allison 
is attached, vesting in the Circuit Court 
of the district containing the carrier’s 
principal office jurisdiction to hear and 
determine any suit brought to enjoin, set 
aside, annul, or suspend such orders. 
This has the approval of the President 
and of nearly all of the Republican Sen- 
ators. As it is satisfactory to Mr. 
Aldrich, some say that the President 
changed his attitude and accepted a 
broad review by the courts. But the 
President insists that the bill, if so 
amended, will be just what he has sought 
from the beginning. It is explained by 
some that under the proposed amend- 
ment the scope of the judicial review, 
whether broad or narrow, would be de- 
termined by the court. In New York, 
a Federal grand jury has reported seven 
indictments in the Sugar Trust rebate 
cases. The defendants are the New 
York Central Railroad Company, Vice- 
president Guilford and Traffic Manager 
Pomeroy of that company, The Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company, and C. 
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Goodloe Edgar and Edwin Earle, sugar 
merchants of Detroit. If found guilty 
the four persons accused may. be pun- 
ished by imprisonment——The. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company, ap- 
parently owing to the recent official in- 
quiry concerning its relation to the coal 
industry, has sold for about $5,000,000 
its controlling interest in one of the 
largest coal mining companies served, by 
its lines. 
& 

: 7 At their convention in 
——e Decide Scranton, last week, the 
ot to Strike : ‘ : 

anthracite miners decid- 
ed that there should be no strike, and 
that they would accept the original propo- 
sition of the operators, or railroad com- 
panies, which was that the terms of the 
Arbitration Commission’s award should 
be continued in force for another term of 
years. Such a result had not been ex- 
pected by the people of the mining dis- 
tricts or by the newspaper correspond- 
ents who had assembled in Scranton. On 
the first day of the convention, a major- 
ity of the delegates appeared to be in 
favor of ordering a strike. While Presi 
dent Mitchell urged them to decide for 
themselves, he controlled the situation, 
and by his influence, unobtrusively ex- 
erted, the action of the convention was 
determined. The whole question was re- 
ferred to the General Scale Committee, 
and then, by that committee to the small 
sub-committee which had been conduct- 
ing negotiations with the operators. 
Recommendations were to be reported to 
the convention on the 5th. As submit- 
ted on that day by President Mitchell, 
they were that the union should resume © 
work on the basis of the Commission’s 
award for such a period as the two par- 
ties should agree upon, “provided that all 
men who suspended work on April Ist 
or since that time, or who have been dis- 
missed because they stated that they 
would refuse to work if a strike should 
be declared, are reinstated in their form- 
er positions and working places.” This 
had been signed by every member of the 
Scale Committee, and the convention ap- 
proved it by a unanimous vote. A confer- 
ence with the operators’ committee was 
held on the 7th. An agreement was 
speedily reached and signed, providing 
that the terms of the Commission’s 
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award should be accepted for three years 
more, and that all men who had not com- 
mitted violence to persons or property 
should be re-employed in their old posi- 
tions.——-In his address to the conven- 
tion, Mr. Mitchell said that neither 
wages nor conditions were satisfac- 
tory to him, but all the possibilities 
should be considered. If he were sure 
that a strike would be successful he 
would advise the union to strike. But he 
feared that the miners were not in shape 
for a strike, and he knew that many of 
them were not in sympathy with a strike 
movement. “We must retain what we 
have rather than lose what we have 
gained in the last two strikes.” On the 
first day of the convention he conferred 
for two hours with Charles P. Neill, Fed- 
eral Commissioner of Labor. Dr. Neill 
said that he bore no message from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, whom he had not seen 
for several weeks and who did not know 
that he had come to Scranton. There 
has been no more fighting at Mt. Carmel. 
Twenty-four warrants were issued for 
the arrest of the troopers, but at. last re- 
ports had not been served. These mount- 
ed police are called Cossacks by the min- 
ers who attacked them, most of whom are 
Russians or Slavs. Governor Penny- 
packer issued on the 2d a proclamation, 
calling upon all citizens by their conduct, 
example and utterances to assist in up- 
holding the law: 


“Every man is entitled to labor and to get 
for his.labor the highest compensation he can 
lawfully secure. There is no law to compel 
him to labor unless he chooses, and he may 
cease to labor whenever he considers it to be 
to his interest so to cease. The laboring man, 
out. of whose efforts wealth arises, has the 
sympathy of all disinterested people in his law- 
ful struggles to secure a larger proportion of 
the profit which results from his labor. What 
he earns belongs to him, and if he invests his 
earnings the law protects his property just as 
the rights of property of all men must be pro- 
tected. He has no right to interfere with an- 
other man who may want to labor. Violerice 
has no place among us and will not be tol- 
erated. Let all men in quiet and soberness 
keep the peace and attend to their affairs with 
the knowledge that it is the purpose of the 
Commonwealth to see that the principles herein 
outlined are enforced.” 


Eighty per cent. of the tonnage on 
the great lakes has been tied up by a 
strike of the ’longshoremen, firemen and 
other unskilled workmen at Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Chicago and other ports, who 
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seek thus to compel recognition of a 
union organized by the mates or. pilots. 
Their action has made 50,000 men idle. 
——Work upon the new steel frame 
buildings in Chicago has been interrupt- 
ed by a_strike of the structural iron 
workers for an increase -of pay.—— 
Operators representing $100,000,000 of 
capital invested in. the bituminous coal 
mines of the Clearfield district in Penn- 
sylvania met last week and decided to 
insist upon the “open shop,” and to make 
no further agreements with the miners’ 
union. Altho no strike has been ordered 
at their mines, their miners have been 
idle for some we. 


Many additional - indictments 
for land frauds have been re- 
ported in Portland, Ore. 
Among those accused and arrested 
are several capitalists of Oshkosh, 
Wis., who are charged with steal- 
ing 160,000 acres in Klamath and 
Lake counties. An _ indictment re- 
turned on the 6th contained the names 
of twenty-one persons, among whom 
were residents of Michigan, Minnesota 
and Arkansas. They are to be prose- 
cuted for conspiring to steal 200,000 
acres of fine timber land——Robert M. 
McWade, formerly Consul-General at 
Canton, who was removed on the recom- 
mendation of Assistant Secretary of 
State H. H. D. Peirce, and whose con- 
duct was sharply criticised in that offi- 
cer’s recent report, has defended himself 
before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, producing affidavits in which 
prominent residents of Canton say that 
all the signers of the petition for the 
Consul’s removal are disreputable men, 
and asserting that Mr. Peirce practically 
demanded from him as a present a tiger 
skin rug valued at $500. A few hours 
after McWade had thus testified the rug 
was returned to him by Mr. Peirce. The 
latter will testify in reply to McWade’s 
statement.——The Senate Committee on 
Post Offices having declined to make an 
investigation as to the ejection of Mrs. 
Morris from the White House by Benja- 
min Barnes, recently nominated to be 
postmaster at Washington, Senator Till- 
man has introduced a resolution instruct- 
ing the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia to inquire as to the treatment of 


Various 
Topics 
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Mrs. Morris by the police, and “whether 
the Superintendent of Police and one of 
the chief witnesses against Mrs. Morris 
have since received recognition by the 
appointment of near relatives to office.” 
Confirmation of the nomination of 
Barnes -has been opposed with much 
vigor by Mr. Tillman in the executive 
sessions. 
a 
atin a The greater part of the 
oe me income to be derived 
from the $7,000,000 paid 
by our Government to the three religious 
orders for the friars’ lands will be ex- 
pended in the islands. It has been de- 
cided by the Vatican that the interest 
shall be distributed annually as follows: 
One-third to the Philippine dioceses ; one- 
third to the institutions established by the 
orders in the islands; one-third to the 
orders for their missions and for the sup- 
port of aged friars who have left the 
archipelago.——A bill postponing for 
three years, or until April 11th, 1909, the 
application of our coastwise navigation 
laws to trade between the islands and the 
States, has been passed by Congress with 
but little opposition ——On the atst ult., 
in the town of Maraquina, a few miles 
northeast of Manila, 2,000 dwellings 
were ruined by fire. Many of the home- 
less residents are said to be starving: 
Fire also destroyed, on the same day, the 
town of Pasil, near Cebu. Arch- 
bishop Harty, of Manila, has addressed 
to the Philippine Commission a protest 
against a proposed suit of the Govern- 
ment for the ejectment of himself and 
the Franciscan Brothers from possession 
of the San Juan de Dios Hospital and 
estates, saying that it is an attempt to 
confiscate property of the Catholic 
Church. He also publishes a long re- 
view of “A History of the Philippines,” 
the author of which is Dr. David P. Bar- 
rows, the Philippine General: Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. He as- 
serts that this book, “prepared for the 
use of the public school children of the 


islands,” is unjust to the Catholic Church - 


and to Spain. 


Congress, in joint session on the 
Cuba 4th, counted the electoral votes 
and proclaimed the election of 
President Palma for another term, with 
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Mendez Capote as vice-president. All of 
the 81 votes were cast for these candi- 
dates: Rumors reached the coast cities 
of Florida that a revolutionary move- 
ment had taken place at the eastern end 
of the island, under the direction of 
Modesto Leal, a labor leader. At last 
reports, these rumors appeared to have 
had not the slightest foundation in fact. 

During a debate in the Senate upon 
a bill providing that the island’s coast- 
wise trade should be reserved exclusively 
for Cuban vessels, Sefior Zayas referred 
to assertions made in one of the Havana 
newspapers that Americans had bought 
a million acres of land in Santiago 
province and had purchased even a larger 
tract in Camaguey. He asked for legis- 
lation providing that aliens in whose 
native countries foreigners were forbid- 
den by law to own land should not be 
permitted to own land in Cuba. 

s 


a The friends of France can 
a od breathe more freely now that 

the 1st of May and Election 
Day have passed without fulfilling any 
of the direful predictions which were 
generally heard. The atmosphere has 
become cleared, strikers are returning to 
work, and the Government is stronger 
than ever before. Work in the coal fields 
of the Pas-de-Calais district, which has 
been interrupted since the great. disaster 
at Courriéres, is now being resumed. 
The only. labor troubles of importance 
are in the French ports of Cherbourg, 
Toulon and Dunkirk, where the employ- 
ees of the Government navy yards are 
striking for an eight hour day. The pre- 
cautions taken for the preservation of © 
order on May Day by the Prefect of 
Police in Paris, M. Lepine, under the 
direction of M. Clemenceau, Minister of 
the Interior, proved to be sufficient. The 
large number of troops massed at the 
capital and stationed in strategic points 
about the city kept the crowds in the 
streets moving and divided, so rioting 
was nipped in the bud. In the Place de 
la Republique, the site of the Bastile, 
the largest and most dangerous crowd 
collected, and in dispersing them by 
cavalry charges there were many injured. 
The casualties reported are 13 policemen 
and 60 other persons wounded by stones 
and saber cuts. Prefect Lepine spent the 
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day in passing from one point of dis- 
turbance to another in an automobile, 
haranguing the mob or directing the 
movements of the troops. When on foot 
in the midst of the crowd in the Place de 
la Republique, a zealous policeman seized 
him by the collar and began to drag him 
off to the station. Over a thousand ar- 
rests were made, but only about 150 of 
them were retained for trial. 


a 


It was generally thought, 
even by the friends of the 
present Government, that it 
would lose in the coming election, and 
very likely enough to turn the majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies against it. 
In support of this view it was argued 
that the devout Catholics were all in- 
censed at the Government for its forci- 
ble invasion of the churches in taking the 
inventories, and that the Government 
had lost the support of the workingmen 
by its use of troops to maintain order in 
the Pas-de-Calais district and Paris. The 
result was quite the opposite of that pre- 
dicted. The Sarrien Ministry, so far 
from being put out of office, has its ma- 
jority in the Chamber of Deputies in- 
creased by about 20. The French law 
requires a majority of votes for election, 
instead of a plurality allowed in this 
country, and as in many districts there 
were three or more candidates, second 
elections will have to be held on Sunday, 
May 2oth, in over one hundred places in 
which the two candidates receiving the 
highest number of votes will be eligible. 
The Government. made gains from the 
Clericals, even among the peasants of 
Brittany. The most conspicuous feat- 
ure of the election of May 6th was the 
marked increase in the Socialistic vote. 
The Socialist party in France is now 
united for the first time in many years 
by the fusion of the Parliamentary wing 
headed by Jaurés_ with the strict 
Marxian Socialists—and their increased 
power will probably cause them to as- 
sume a more independent attitude and to 
exert an influence upon the Government 
which will force it to introduce still 
more radical legislation. The returns 
from the elections indicate that the 
next Chamber of Deputies will be made 
up about as follows: Conservatives and 
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Liberals, 74; Nationalists, 22; Progres- 
sivists, 70; Republicans of the Left, 63; 
Radicals, 77; Social Radicals, 85; 
United Socialists, 33, and Independent 
Socialists, 10. Of these about 258 may 
be counted on to support the present 
Government, giving a majority of 82 
over a possible combination against it of 
the extreme Right and Left. 


as 


What promises to be a 
new efa in the history of 
Russia begins this week 
in the assembling of its first national con- 
gress, the Duma. It meets under very 
favorable auspices, for the Government 
has apparently abandoned. the plan of op- 
posing it and reducing its importance by 
lack of ceremony in opening it, and on 
the other hand the elected members have 
shown remarkable sanity and wisdom in 
the adoption of platform and tactics. On 
the eve of the assembling of parliament 
the Czar has made an unexpected move, 
the significance of which is not now 
cleat. He has put a stop to the long and 
bitter. struggle. between Premier Witte 
and Minister of the Interior Durnovo by 
dismissing them both together from the 
cabinet. The imperial rescript. thanks 
them for their patriotic services, confers 
honors upon them and makes them both 
members of the Council of the Empire, 
the upper. house of the new parliament. 
The new Premier is Goremykin, who has 
filled the offices of Minister of the Inte- 
rior and Minister of Justice. He is said 
to be an enemy of Count Witte’s, because 
the latter in 1899 exposed to the Emperor 
the falsity of an official report he made 
minimizing the extent of the famine. On 
the other hand he is said to have a strong 
sense of justice and legality and will not 
be likely to countenance any high handed 
proceedings against the Duma or anti- 
Semitic riots. He and the other mem- 
bers of the new cabinet are men of slight 
reputation and presumably of mediocre 
abilitv, and will perhaps be soon re- 
placed by ministers chosen from the 
Duma. An _ unprecedented step was 
taken when Schwanebach. Controller of 
the Empire in the new cabinet, sent for 
an Associated Press correspondent and 
gave out an official explanation of the 
dismissal of Premier Witte. He said that 
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it was because he had failed to secure the 
support of the Liberal element. of the 
country and also to repress disorder and 
revolt. Finding himself beaten at the 
polls he had attempted to render the 
Duma fruitless by issuing the fundamen- 
tal laws, which greatly restricted the 
rights already granted to the representa- 
tives of the people. He had also en- 
deavored to settle the land question by 
promulgating a plan for buying the es- 
tates of the nobles for distribution among 
the peasants. Neither of these acts, it is 
now explained, had had the approval of 
the Emperor, and it is the policy of the 


Premier Goremykin, Who Succeeds Count 
Witte as Head of the Russian Cabinet. 


Government to work in harmony with the 


Duma. Measures will be introduced by 
the Government granting amnesty to po- 
litical prisoners, abolishing the death pen- 
alty and creating a parliamentary com- 
mission to inquire into the acts of Gov- 
ernment officials. In spite of this of- 
ficial disclaimer of the acts of Witte, the 
fundamental laws were signed on May 
5th by the Emperor in nearly their 
original form. The caucus of Consti- 
tutional Democrats, forming a majority 
of the Duma, has settled upon these same 
three measures as their primary and in- 
dispensable demands, so if both parties 
are sincere they will be able to work in 
harmony. Besides these the Constitu- 
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tional Democrats will work for inviola- 
bility of the person, equality before the 
law, the introduction of secret, direct and 
universal suffrage and agrarian reform. 
The party has formed a compact organ- 
ization and will be controlled by a cen- 
tral committee, of which Naboukoff is 
the head. During the session of the pre- 
liminary caucus of the Constitutional 
Democrats the news was received that 
Governor-General Doubassoff had been 
assassinated in Moscow, and the conven- 
tion took a recess and cheered the deed 
for ten minutes. It was afterwards 
learned that the Governor had escaped, 
as the bomb that had been thrown at his 
carriage missed its aim, and exploding in 
the rear killed the assassin himself and 
three other persons. The life of Gov- 
ernor-General Doubassoff has been three 
times attempted on account of the se- 
verity with which he quelled the Moscow 
rising. The Governor-General of Ekat- 
erinoslav was killed by the Terrorists 
May 6th, and Count Alexis Ignatieff, 
a prominent reactionary leader, on 
May 8th. 
a 
The dispute over 
the boundary be- 
tween Turkish 
and Egyptian territory on the Sinaitic 
peninsula has reached a critical point 
and the outcome is in doubt. The Brit- 
ish Ambassador at Constantinople, Sir 
Nicholas O’Conor, presented to the Porte 
on May 3 an ultimatum demanding the 
withdrawal of the Turkish troops from 
Taba within ten days, and Turkish con- 
sent to a joint demarcation of the bound- 
ary line. The British fleet is assembling 
in Greek waters for the purpose of a 
naval demonstration in case of a refusal 
on the part of Turkey to agree to these 
conditions. The French, Italian and 
Russian Ambassadors at Constantinople 
are said to have urged upon the Porte 
the necessity of compliance. The Ger- 
man Government has denied that the ac- 
tion of Turkev in the matter was inspired 
by German influences. 
& 


: The president of 
Chinese Control of Wai-wu-pu, or 


Tibet and Manchuria Board of. Foreign 


Affairs, of the Chinese Government is 
Tang-shao Yi, a graduate of Yale and a 
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Question 
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man of ability, whose influence is now 
plainly seen in the new diplomacy of 
China. He has just concluded the nego- 
tiations with the British Minister at 
Pekin, Sir Ernest Satow, in regard to the 
treaty which Sir Francis Younghusband 
secured at Lhasa on September 7th, 
1904. Since the Dalai Lama fled at the 
approach of the British to the Forbidden 
City, his-signature could not be secured 
to a treaty with Great Britain, so the 
object of the expedition seemed lost, 
altho Colonel Younghusband obtained 
the approval of such Tibetan authorities 
as he could find. In order, therefore, to 
make the treaty valid Great Britain was 
willing to recognize the suzerainty of 
China over Tibet, which she had ap- 
parently ignored when she insisted on 
treating directly with Lhasa, instead of 
Pekin. What is apparently a new treaty 
has now been concluded with China 
which provides for the recognition by 
Great Britain and Tibet of the Chinese 
protectorate over Tibet. Great Britain 
undertakes not to interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs of the country unless other 
Powers do so. China agrees to open 
some of the Tibetan markets to Indian 
trade; to construct telegraph lines in 
Tibet ; and to give Great Britain prefer- 
ence as regards railway concessions. 
China further agrees to pay 2,400,000 
taels (about $1,700,000) as indemnity 
for the cost of the Younghusband expe- 
dition to Lhasa. Tang-shao Yi’s di- 
plomacy is also seen in the delay of the 
opening of Manchuria to the commerce 
of the world. The Japanese Government 
has informed the world that Antung and 
Tatung-Kao, the ports we secured for 
trade by treaty with China in 1903, are 
opened from May Ist, and that Mukden 
will be open June Ist, but that mer- 
chants must assume their own risks, as 
the Japanese Government will not be re- 
sponsible for any damage by bandits. 
But the Chinese Foreign Board has inter- 
posed on the ground that the localities 
for foreign residents have not yet been 
determined and the regulations have not 
been drafted. What these regulations 
will be is not known, but it is supposed 
that foreigners will not be permitted to 
buy land in Manchuria, and that so far 
as possible the development of the coun- 
try will be retained for the Chinese. 
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The proclama- 
indrgcetanh Mavemrnent mation of reli- 


in the Polish : liberty i 

Catholic Church et —s 
ussia has 

shaken also the strong foundations of the 
Catholic Church in Poland. A regular 
movement against the Church in its pres- 
ent status has arisen, especially in West- 
ern Poland, and the effort is being made 
to effect an independent organization, 
separated from the mother Church, or, 
perhaps more correctly, to be driven out 
by the latter. This independent agita- 
tion is that of the “Mariavites,” which 
was originally a popular movement-with- 
in the Church itself, similar to the great 
agitation of the thirteenth century, which 
led to the organization of the mendicant 
orders, who also afterward turned 
against the Church organization. The 
present movement, too, is now already 
engaged in an active struggle with the 
Primate of Poland and his bishops. The 
soul of the whole propaganda is the 
prophetess Kozlowska, who had been en- 
gaged in the manufacturing of articles 
for churches, such as altar cloths, robes, 
and the like. She began by claiming to 
have seen visions of a higher order, and 
then severely censured the Church of 
Poland for its worldly spirit and appealed 
especially to the younger clergy of 
Poland to lead a ‘higher and more spir- 
itual life and to cultivate a deeper and 
more heartfelt type of personal piety. 
This appeal soon brought a host of fol- 
lowers, and among them a goodly num- 
ber of the younger clergy, ineluding the 
students of the Warsaw Diocesan Theo- 
logical Seminary. When the new proph- 
etess rejected the worship of the saints 
and demanded devotion to the patroness 
of Poland, the Madonna of Czenstochau, 
the hierarchy concluded that the time had 
come to intervene against the Mariavites. 
Archbishop Popiel, of Warsaw, pub- 
lished solemn warnings against the new 
movement, the bishops employed their 
personal influence against them, and even 
the political authorities were induced: to 
antagonize the new heresy. But all this 
has practically been of no avail.. Whole 
congregations, with their priests as 
leaders, have joined the sect ; and at some 
places bloody contests have been the 
order of the day for the possession of 
the church. eT. 
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BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D. 


Stanford University and the Earthquake 


PrestpeEnt oF LELAND STANFoRD, JR., UNIVERSITY. 


San Francisco is formed by a 

softly rounded mountain chain, 
locally known as Sierra Morena, or 
Sierra Santa Cruz. This rises to the 
hight of about 3,500 feet in the peak 
called Loma Prieta, growing gradually 
lower to the northward, where it passes 
into the sea. Along the east base of this 
mountain for forty miles om more ex- 
tends-a sharply defined narrow valley, 
known in different places as Steven’s 
Creek, Portola Valley, Cafiada del Ray- 
mundo, Spring Valley, San Andreas, and 
extends northward by Mussel-shell Rock 
across the Golden Gate to Bolinas Bay 
and Tomales Bay. This marks an old 
fault of geologic times. Where it was 
made, the rocks on the east side fell 
some 2,000 feet as related to those on the 
west, which constitute the Sierra Mo- 
rena. , 

Most of the earthquake shocks about 
San Francisco have been due to frictions 
and readjustments along the line of this 
old fault. The very violent shock of 
April 18th was clearly due to this. The 
old fault-in the rock reopened, breaking 
the surface soil more or less for a dis- 
tance of upward of forty miles. The 
mountain on the west side of the fault 
slipped to the northward for a distance 
of between three and six feet without 
change of level on either side. The 
strain on the mountain, whatever it was, 
became relieved, and after various petty 
tremors of readjustment the earthquake 
was over. 

From the first grinding movement 
along the line of the fault, waves of in- 
tense violence were propagated along 
the earth. The motion was horizontal, 
at first back and forth, and then as waves 
from more distant points came in, they 
coalesced into most. extraordinary twists. 

The result was the snapping off of 
chimneys and spires as tho from the lash 
of a whip. Brick walls were crumbled 
and feeble buildings crushed like egg 
sheils. Buildings of steel construction 
swayed in-wide amplitude, to the injury 
of their neighbors. Solid masonry stood 
fairly well if not too high. Buildings of 
steel structure were mostly unharmed. 
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Concrete reinforced by steel wire (Ran- 
som construction) bore the shock per- 
fectly. Wooden houses were unharmed 
as to walls, but generally lost their chim- 
neys, which were often broken off at the 
base. Pictures and crockery were flung 
about, and the plaster on the first floor 
largely thrown off, that of the ceilings 
being intact. Roofs in general were un- 
harmed. 

The direct damage of the earthquake 
in San Francisco was not great. Old 
brick buildings were crumbled, and 
chimneys flung about, but the modern 
steel structures received little if any in- 
jury. Even the slender Call Building, 
some thirteen stories high, swayed in 
perfect rhythm. The ruin of San Fran- 
cisco was due to the fires, which broke 
out simultaneously in dozens of places in 
the closely built wooden and brick dis- 
trict south of Market street. The water 
mains were broken in the west of the 
city, and the whole business portion and 
much of the residence area was helpless. 

The story of the wonderful courage of 
the people of San Francisco and the in- 
stant adequacy of the military com- 
mandant, General Funston, has been told 
by many others, and others still will re- 
late the story of the growth of the new 
San Francisco, which shall resist fire and 
earthquake. 

Stanford University lies about five 
miles to the eastward of Portola fault. 
The shocks sucteeding each other in- 
stantly were tremendous, and the tall 
structures and the unfinished buildings 
with soft mortar suffered greatly. 

The injuries are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Memorial Church. The spire 
of wood, weighted by tiles, plunged thru 
the nave of the church. The concussion 
of air forced off the church front with 
the great Mosaic, “The Sermon on the 
Mount.” The flying buttresses of the 
tower fell crashing thru the apses. Oth- 
erwise the church suffered little. The 
bells and the organ are unharmed, the 
steel-braced walls are perfect, the mo- 
saics and stained glass windows ar 
mostly intact. ' 

The church will doubtless be some 
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time restored, but with a Spanish dome, 
rather than the spire and flying buttresses 
of its American prototype, Trinity 
Church in Boston. These structures 
represented the chief deviation from 
Spanish types of .architecture in the 
Quadrangle. “The ‘arcades, or cloisters, 
forming.a singular effective part of the 
architecture of the quadrangles, are lit- 
tle harmed. " 

2. Wreck of the. unfinished library. 
The great dome and its steel supports are 
unharmed; their swaying - completely 
wrecked thé rest of the building of 
stone and brick. 

3. Wreck of the new gymnasium, ‘of 
brick faced with stone. 

4. Wrecks of parts of the art museum, 
which were made: of brick faced with 
cement. The central part, of concrete 
strengthened by steel rods, is intact, but 
statues, vases and pottery generally are 
crushed. ; 

5. The Stanford residence in San 
Francisco, a huge wooden structure, 
heavily built, is not harmed by tlie earth- 
quake, but is completely consumed -by 
fire. The Stanford residence on the uni- 
versity campus, a thick walled structure 
of brick and stucco, is totally wrecked. 

6. The inner quadrangle and engineer- 
ing shops, of heavy masonry, and one 
story high, are unharmed. 

7. The outer quadrangle contains four 
large buildings reinforced by steel, the 
laboratories of zoology, botany and 
physiology, with the temporary library 
and assembly hall. ‘These are virtually 
unharmed. 

8. The power-house was wrecked by 
the tall stone chimney, which was 
snapped off like the lash of a whip. 

g. The memorial arch had its upper 
part snapped off, and is split almost to 
the base, so that it is an entire wreck. 
This structure was of brick, reinforced 
with steel and faced with stone. 

10. The chemistry building lost all its 
chimneys, and is externally damaged by 
the fall of part of its stone facing. The 
building and its contents are little in- 
jured. 

11. The four large buildings of the 
outer -quadrangle, of brick faced with 
stone, are’ somewhat damaged, the. his- 
tory building least, the incomplete min- 
ing building most. 
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12. Roble Hall, the women’s dormi- 
tory, of concrete with steel wires, is 
absolutely unharmed except for the fall 
of two ornamental chimneys. 

13. Encina Hall, men’s dormitory, a 
very large, finely built brick and stone 
building, of’ héavy masonry, well_ rein- 
forced, was injured: by the falt. of-stone 
chimneys, one young man béing killed. 
The building also ‘has a serious crack in 
each of two corners, but is otherwise un- 
harmed. , 

The loss- in’ all amounts to between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000. The first 
aspect of the buildings was appalling. 

But discouragement is an unknown 
idea in California. It is men, not build- 
ings, which make a university. The fu- 
ture will know generous givers as well 
as the past, and the example of the un- 
stinted devotion of the founder will not 
be lost on’ the university’s students and 
friends. 

What to do is simple enough. The 
débris about the quadrangle is being 
carried away and sorted. The damages 
to class rooms, laboratories and dormi- 
tories will be repaired at once. Every- 
thing in the future will be so far as may 
be earthquake proof. For the next forty 
years our neighbor, the Portola fauit, 
will be, as in the past, a most interesting 
object for observation of students in 
geology, and as quiet and pretty a little 
valley as was ever filled in May with pop- 
pies and wild hyacinth. 

The endowment of the university is 
large and undiminished. To the gift of 
the founders was attached the wise con- 
dition that no part of the principal 
should ever be taken for any purpose, 
and that the institution should never run 
into debt. This clause hampers us for 
the present. It secures the future of the 
university. It will be respected in letter 
and in spirit. The working buildings 
once restored, the rebuilding of the rest 
will be continued very slowly. The two 
universities.of California exact.no tuition 
fees, and receive no income from stu- 
dents. All building and all rebuilding 
must therefore come out of the current 
income or from the gifts of those to 
whom the courage, faith and freedom of 
Stanford University may appeal. No 


university ever had more loyal alumni. 
Pato Atto, Cat. 





Palace Hotel, Monadnock, Examiner and Cali Buildings on Fire. 


* All these photographs are copyrighted 1906. 
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A Bird’s-Eye View of 


Setting up Housekeeping Under Difficulties. 
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San Francisco in Fidmes. 


A San Francisco Kitchen Under the New Conditions. 
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Call Building. Temple Emanuel. 





Cleaning the Debris at McAllister and Market Streets. 
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St. Francis Hotel. Court House. 











’ 
after the Flames Subsided. 














The Ruins of the Crocker Mansion, San Francisco’s Finest Residence Building. 
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Ruins of the New Gymnasium at Stanford University. The Finest Gymnasium in the World and Never Used. 














The Ruins of the City Hall, Which Cost $7,006,000. Showing the Résisting Power of Steel Frame Work. 
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Homeless Citizens Camping at North Beach. 


Se 


The Refugees’ Camp at Fort Mason. These Roofless Tents Serve only as a Protection from the Winds. 








Meal-Time in Golden Gate 


The Bread-Line Waiting for Rations in the Italian Quarter. 
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Fhe Persistence of Personal’ Force 
an) American History — 


_ BY WILLIAM GARROTT: BROWN 


Autmor or “THz Lowrr Sout 1n American History,” Etc. 


ISTORIANS, like other _ bookish 
people, fall readily into the habit 
of controverting populat opinions 

merely because they are popular; but in 
one respect history finally conforms, al- 
most as often as literary criticism does, to 
the intuitions of the multitude. I mean, 
in its estimates of the greater kinds of 
men. Sometimes the agreement comes 
only by something like a complete surren- 
der of the learned few to the unlearned 
many. That, however, need not drive us 
to accept Lord Melbourne’s despairing 
conviction that when all the educated, 
well-bred, intelligent people of the king- 
dom were on one side, and all the Mel- 
bournially blasphemed fools on the other, 
the latter were sure to turn out right. 
Perhaps—daunting conjecture !—the his- 
torians and the multitude both sometimes 
go finally wrong. But with their agree- 
ment it is hard to disagree. 

How well-nigh perfect their agreement 
occasionally becomes was recently rather 
curiously borne in upon one member of 
the historiographic brotherhood. Wedged 
into the cheerful crowd that on an elec; 
tion night packs several miles of Broad- 
way in New York, watching the returns 
thrown by a stereopticon upon a screen in 
front of a newspaper office, he hardly 
looked for fresh light on any history less 
recent than that the day had made. But 
when returns failed the stereopticon sup- 
plied other amusement—doggerel verse, 
scenes from comic opera, portraits of the 
day’s candidates, and portraits of the can- 
didates of other days. It was interesting to 


watch how now applause, now jeers, now 
both, and now silence, greeted the faces 
that successively appeared. When, how- 
ever, between two more recent celebrities, 
the worst of ali the well-known portraits 
of Lincoln appeared, there ran thru the 
crowd but one sound—a low, reverent, af- 
fectionate murmur, which voiced inde- 
scribably well a tribute that no other dead 
or living American could have won from 
that careless throng. Yet it was the very 
tribute which History, having no voice, 
but only a pen, strives vainly to pay. 

In much of his work the historian gets 
no prompting whatever from the multi- 
tude. Concerning many of his themes, 
such as institutional growths and eco- 
nomic causations, it is quite silent. 
Concerning causes and doctrines he con- 
sults it at his peril. Even in the distinct- 
ly biographic parts of his work it some- 
times fails him, But the varying fullness 
of the aid and: guidance it gives is in it- 
self a thing not without significance. The 
greatness of great men is of inany kinds 
arfd sources, but one kind consists. prin- 
cipally in the power to take lasting hold 
of the affections, to win a permanent place 
in the imaginations, of that great major- 
ity which, if it turn to history at all, 
turns to it only for‘heroes, for men. 

We may analyze the sources of infor- 
mation of the multitude, and yet not de- 
stroy the delphic authority of its pro- 
nouncements: The main. sources, no 
doubt, are novels, plays, statues, por- 
traits, and word-of-mouth tradition. But 
all these cater to the multitude’s prefer- 
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ences, cherishing what it cherishes, neg- 
lecting what it neglects. The popular 
novelist’s, playwright’s, sculptor’s,. paint- 
er’s standard of choice is essentially the 
popular standard. Could we ascertain 
and formulate that, we should be by way 
of dealing intelligently with a vague but 
intensely felt opposition and controversy 
between two schools of writers about the 
past. 

The multitude here meant is not, of 
course, the transient, contemporary multi- 
tude that watches history in the making 
and helps to make it, but the abiding mul- 
titude that occasionally glances back at 
history already made. The abiding mul- 
titude is fairly constant in its notions 
about the past, yet most of these are ulti- 
mately derived from the contemporary 
multitude, to which fickleness is always 
attributed. There lies the source of tra- 
dition, and there, too, the source of the 
safest inspirations of the romancer, the 
dramatist, and other caterers to the 
abiding multitude’s tastes, Undeniably, 
the conteraporary multitude’s partialities 
are subject to many accidents. in the 
handing down to posterity. Tradition, 
often as it errs, is yet probably the 
safest carrier of such wares. A single 
novel like “Ivanhoe,” a play like Bulwer’s 
“Richelieu,” a poem like Macaulay’s 
“Battle of Ivry,” will enlarge, as mere 
tradition or less successful literary cele- 
bration cannot, the interest in its hero or 
its villain. But the contemporary multi- 
tude’s preferences remain, none the less, 
the beginning of the most real immortali- 
ties—the immortalities of personality. 

Let us examine for a moment—as one 
examines a child’s treasures, if you will 
—the preferences of the two multitudes 
among the chief characters in American 
history, understanding always that pref- 
erence means merely singling out for in- 
terest and remembrance, not necessarily 
approval. 

Out of the extraordinary group that 
guided the Revolution and formed the 
National Government, how many survive 
to-day, save as mere names, outside of 
the closets of a few scholars? Wash- 
ington, of course; but as a statue rather 
than a man, as wisdom and virtue mold- 
ed into a noble human form, but not in- 
carnated, as an immense presence with- 
out voice or heat or action. A too sol- 
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emn reverence, often reacting into a 
cheap levity, dull moralizing provoking 
dull buffoonery, this is the response to 
the annual parading of his image before 
the eyes of the nation. The great ma- 
jority concedes his primacy among all 
our public characters, but without enthu- 
siasm, without affection, without resent- 
ment. It does not, in fact, know him 
at all. The.truth may be that in this 
it merely repeats the mood and attitude 
of the great majority of his contem- 
poraries. Now, as then, he suffers from 
the perfection of that self-control which 
denied his inmost self even to the most 
favored of his familiars. Only one of his 
great associates, it is said, ever dared to 
lay a hand on his shoulder, and he but 
once, and now posterity keeps its dis- 
tance equally well. It is no wonder that 
the historian who has most closely at- 
tended to popular conceptions of events 
and men sets the foremost American 
down as “the cold and forbidding char- 
acter with whom no fellow man ever ven- 
tured to live on close~ and familiar 
terms.” Some of us may think that 
judgment unjust, but it is doubtful if the 
most sympathetic intrusion, any more 
than the most flippant iconoclasm, will 
ever successfully invade the chill aus- 
terity in which, as in perpetual snows, 
his mountainous fame is wrapped. 

Not a few of his associates in nation- 
building share his effect of coldness and 
inaccessibility. Others, still less fortu- 
nate, do not even in that way inhabit the 
horizon of the thought of living men. 
They survive only in the work of their 
hands, in their contributions of things 
done, or of ideas, which are long since 
dissociated from themselves in their in- 
dividual, human characters. But certain 
others have still some persistence as per- 
sons, as men. They keep visible shapes. 
They are liked or disliked. Perhaps it 
will be well to couple one or two of those 
who do thus personally persist with their 
several closest counterparts among those 
who do not. 

Of the two orators of the Revolution- 
ary impulse, James Otis and » Patrick 
Henry, only Henry still to the 
mass of living Americans. Had the par- 
tiality of certain historians, themselves 
without the instinct of popularity, much 
availed, Otis would have gradually 














gained rather than lost in the comparison 
with the Virginian. But somehow the 
accounts of him merely inform us about 
him; they do not bring him before us. 
While thousands, at the mention of 
Henry’s name, will have a distinct vision 
of the tall, awkward, rustic lawyer, will 
see him defying tyranny with dramatic 
gesture and burning eyes, will recall, 
too, the place and setting of his out- 
burst, to mention Otis or the Writs of 
Assistance paints no picture, stirs no 
sympathy. For the multitude, it is Henry 
who will forever voice the distinctive as- 
piration and passion of his age. And 
here, I take it, no Scott or Boswell has 
intervened. 

Another contrast is less striking. Jef- 
ferson the man has on the whole pre- 
vailed over Hamilton the man much as 
Jeffersonian theory prevailed over Ham- 
iltonian purpose and energy while the 
two still lived. Publishers’ lists, campaign 
oratory, newspaper leaders, pseudony- 
mous newspaper correspondence—all in- 
dicate that the philosophic dreamer and 
schemer keeps his sway over men’s minds 
far better than does the most masterful 
spirit and the most indisputable genius 
of the entire revolutionary group. In the 
force of his immediate contacts with his 
contemporaries, Hamilton doubtless sur- 
passed all but Washington, and he could 
move Washington himself as no one else 
ever did. In the correspondence of his 
intimates, one feels his influence running 
through conventions, congresses, cab- 
inets, like an electric current. Following 
his footsteps is like walking in the path 
of a hurricane. Beside his stirring, 
crowded record of swift and _ brilliant 
achievement, as soldier, statesman, party 
leader—leader always—with its sudden, 
tragic ending, Jefferson’s looks almost 
tame and humdrum. Yet today the mul- 
titude knows Jefferson’s life better than 
it knows Hamilton’s. The less vivid per- 
sonality had the longer reach. 

As both, however, after a century, re- 
main fairly distinct in their countrymen’s 
apprehension, they stand together in con- 
trast with Madison, who for the mere 
persistence of his ideas and the endur- 
ance of his handiwork stands well enough 
the comparison with either, yet who, de- 
spite all that scholarship can do for him, 
remains to the many what Irving called 
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him—‘“a withered little applejohn”—the 
palest ghost of all the really great Amer- 
ican dead men. Living, he aroused no 
passionate loyalty, provoked no vio- 
lent hatred, subdued with no repelling 
awe and stateliness; dead, he is neither 
bitterly assailed nor warmly cham- 
pioned, neither revered nor reviled. His 
wife more nearly survives as a person 
than he does. No better representative 
could be found of the class of men who 
in conspicuous posts and memorable 
tasks miss observation and remembrance. 

Other instances illustrate the unju- 
dicial character of popular appreciations 
Great as are the debts we owe Franklin 
for his homespun philosophy, his pio- 
neering in science, his diplomacy, his in- 
valuable combination of worldliness with 
patriotism in many services, he profits 
more in popular remembrance by _ his 
wit and humor—for he had both— 
and by the mere charm of his spec- 
tacled face and immense, skull-capped 
head. Per contra, neither wit and world- 
liness nor rugged honesty and a wooden 
leg have served to advance Gouverneur 
Morris from the shadowy background. 
Samuel Adams, for all his expertness in 
the guidance and control of public senti- 
ment in his own time, fares little better 
with posterity than his tactless cousin 
John. In the case of the mere soldiers, the 
pointedness of the multitude’s preferences 
is still more striking. Greene, doubtless 
the first after Washington, is less distinct 
than the far less meritorious Gates. His 
competence does not catch the eye as 
does the self-esteem which somehow 
swells out Gates’s Continental uniform 
into an abiding image of pretense and 
fussiness. Neither appeals to the story 
lover as does Putnam or Marion, Daniel - 
Morgan or Ethan Allen. But this train 
is endless. 

From a later group five must suffice. 
In the long peace that followed the two 
wars with Great Britain no public char- 
acter matched Andrew Jackson for dis- 
tinctly personal ascendancy. No other 
American, in fact, ever had such a gift 
and instinct as he had for projecting 
himself into all he did—for thrusting his 
personal characteristics and experiences. 
his likes and dislikes, his loves and 
hatreds, deep into the political life of the 
Republic. By virtue of that gift he mar- 
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velously commended to his countrymen 
brawling and profanity and ignorance 
and prejudice and provincialism, along 
with courage and will and crude patriot- 
ism and still cruder chivalry. Mainly by 
virtue of it he outdid four great rivals 
for the first place in the public eye. 
Henry Clay and John Quincy Adams 
he overcame in direct rivalries. Calhoun 
he drove entirely out of the contest for 
national leadership. To Webster he left 
merely the roll of orator of nationalism, 
while he himself stood forth as its true 
representative and champion. He is our 
best exemplar of the power of the person 
in public life. And all this is the more 
remarkable because he had in Clay at 
least one rival who in almost any other 
period would himself have been unrivaled 
in the same kind of distinction. The 
career of James G. Blaine may perhaps 
indicate what Clay, a far finer represen- 
tative of the same type, might have 
been to his generation if Jackson had 
not belonged to it. Adams, one feels, 
had no chance for that kind of distinc- 
tion with his contemporaries, and his 
crabbed integrity, his caustic idealism, 
have not, as one might have expected, 
grown more winning with the flight of 
time. 

To the other two of the quintet, how- 
ever, time does seem to be making some 
amends. Calhoun, whether as the North 
takes him—the lost mind, the night- 
mare-tortured statesman of slavery— 
or as the South’s canonized precursor of 
consecrated disasters, is as distinct and 
distinguished in our political as Poe is 
in our literary history. Webster, too, is 
safe—whether as “Black Dan,” careless 
of debts and of very human appetites, or 
as the more widely but less intensely 
apprehended “immortal Daniel” of the 
Bunker Hill oration and the reply to 
Hayne, or as the fallen idol of the Sev- 
enth of March speech. Meanwhile, 
Clay’s speeches are not read; he lives 
chiefly in his rivalries, seldom escaping 
from being either coupled with Jackson 
or joined in a trio with Webster and 
Calhoun into any individual eminence of 
his own. Nor has Jackson’s fame alto- 
gether escaped diminution. His more se- 
rious claims to honor and gratitude seem 
to be neglected by the many in propor- 
tion as they gain consideration with the 
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few. Tradition and anecdote cherish 
chiefly the Jackson of strange oaths and 
incoherent rages, the uncompromising 
friend and enemy, the frontier fine gen- 
tleman. 

Even with the group of leaders who 
guided the Republic thru the last political 
contest over slavery and thru the Civil 
War, the abiding multitude seems al- 
ready to be perceptibly departing from 
the contemporary multitude’s prefer- 
ences. The most striking instance is the 
swift waning of the fame of Stephen 
Arnold Douglas. For ten years the bar- 
rator and protagonist of fierce party 
strifes, unusual in mind and body, over- 
loved and over-hated, with the first rum- 
ble of the guns he drops out of sight 
almost as if a stage trap sank beneath 
him. Like Clay, he owes the interest 
men still take in him chiefly to a rival 
—Lincoln—and not to his own leader- 
ship, which in fact lasted longer than 
Lincoln’s. Only less surprising is the 
shrinking of the figure of Salmon P. 
Chase, which conspicuously fronted that 
of Douglas long before Lincoln rose to 
any national eminence. Seward, too, is 
well nigh reduced to a mere_relief on 
the pedestal of Lincoln’s fame, and even 
there he and Chase stand out less dis- 
tinctly than the square frame and beard- 
ed face of Edwin M. Stanton, who gains 
by having been so antithetical to his chief. 
Sumner, on the other hand, gains dis- 
tinctness from the choice or circumstance 
that detached him from the entire group 
immediately surrounding Lincoln, and 
kept him to the end within the walls of 
the Senate, the set-speech orator of the 
cause whose hustings orator was Wendell 
Phillips—to that, and to the monumental- 
ly foolish violence of Preston Brooks. In 
Sumner, Phillips, and Garrison, it is 
worth noting, New England at this time 
contributed three men who possessed, as 
no earlier New England publicist except 
Webster had possessed, the power to ap- 
peal to the popular imagination. If a 
fourth should be. added, it must be John 
Brown rather than any Adams. A fifth 
soon followed in Thaddeus Stevens, who 
with the end of the war and the dawning 
of that strange peace which to a third of 
the republic seemed worse than any war 
halts dramatically to the front of the 
stage and thenceforth dwarfs even Sum- 
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ner in the tyrannous advocacy of liberty 
and equality. With more and more 
Americans, as time passes, when the 
word Reconstruction is pronounced, the 
first shade that arises is the shade of 
Stevens, the aged arch-radical. 

The Civil War captains are too many 
to consider, and if we come past the Civil 
War and Reconstruction our two multi- 
tudes merge. Yet I should prefer to go 
on with this rambling list rather than 
attempt a fit concluding generalization. 

We shall not find a principle or form- 
ula to explain the persistence of one 
historic personality, the obscuration that 
overtakes another. We shall never, for 

_that matter, be able to draw the line 
between the remembrance which comes 
of deeds, ideas, contributions, and that 
which belongs distinctly to the per- 
son. But that the great majority does, 
obedient to unknown laws of choice, 
fasten upon certain conspicuous person- 
alities with a lasting predilection, ignor- 
ing others, is hardly disputable; and 
from the fact there might well arise 
a fresh questioning of our standard 
of values in the past. For how else, after 
all, does the past so vividly or so prac- 
tically concern us as by this projecting of 
vanished personalities into our lives? If, 
therefore, historians feel bound to trace 
so carefully the growth of certain insti- 
tutions because they persist, why may it 
not be equally reasonable, even tho it is 
more interesting, to set forth as carefully 
the growth and spread of great and per- 
sistent personal influences? Moreover, 
the multitude goes to the past for what it 
likes, not for what historians commend. 
If we consider how we all daily reject 
men and things commended to us by 
mere worth and importance, preferring 
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interest and charm, we cannot greatly 
blame the multitude. If we consider 
how a right hospitality takes account of 
likes and dislikes in the assembling and 
pairing of guests, we cannot greatly 
blame the historian if, playing host in the 
great hall of the past, he admits a similar 
principle into his hospitality, and exer- 
cises a like discretion in the parading of 
his shades. Surely he may, if he can, do 
accurately and responsibly what the ro- 
mancer does inaccurately and irrespon- 
sibly. 

If he can: there’s the real rub. For 
to do it he must have even more than his 
perplexing office now demands of skill, 
of art, of patience—of the loving patience 
which is so nearly the soul of art. His- 
tory, one fancies, will not, here in Amer- 
ica, rise to this opportunity until ro- 
mancers and dramatists and painters and 
sculptors shall more abundantly supply 
the historian with examples and object 
lessons in the handling of his own themes 
and characters; certainly not until the 
historian shall desire, as earnestly as he 
desires soundness and competence in any 
other part of his work, to bring his fa- 
mous personages—his Washingtons and 
Hamiltons and Jacksons and Websters 
and Lincolns—alive into his story. Once 
possessed with that desire, he may find 
that he needs less than he now needs the 
tutelage of the romancer, the prompting 
of the multitude. For he will have in his 
work the same kind of zest which the 
romancer has in his; and he will discover 
that as a single shell carries all the voices 
of the great sea, so he himself carries in 
his own bosom the sympathies, the re- 
sentments, the intuitions of both the mul- - 
titudes. 


New York City. 











Another of Our First Families 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AvutHor or “Tue Country Home,” “Oxtp Farm Days,” Etc 


HE citrus family is destined to do 
Ee a great deal more for human wel- 
fare than it has done in the past; 

altho that item is by no means insignifi- 
cant. Botanically, the family gets its 
name from the least important of its 
members. The citron was formerly held 
in high esteem; before the orange had 
escaped from an undeveloped and un- 
civilized condition. It is a large, lemon- 
like fruit, with a very thick skin, and 
at present the fruit is used for no other 
purpose than preserving its rind. It is 
cultivated to some extent in the warmer 
parts of Florida and California, and is 
also found in the countries around the 
Mediterranean, altho sparsely. It has 


the habit of sending low lateral limbs 


out in all directions, and these take root 
wherever they touch the ground. It is 
necessary to cut these limbs away when 
the trees are grown in orchards. The 
orange has of last years grown into pre- 
eminence, while the citron hase dropped 
into comparative insignificance; yet we 
are never sure that out of these primi- 
tive stocks there may not be developed 
something more marketable. Almost 
every year some old-time weed is ex- 
alted into floral beauty, and some 
despised bush is made over into a fruit 
bearing or nut bearing tree. Tomorrow 
will also have its miracles. 

Fifty years ago an orange was such « 
rarity in the Northern markets, that I 
do not think I ever saw one before I 
was ten years of age. The prospect now 
is that they will become as common as 
winter pears, or possibly even winter 
apples. The output of oranges from 
California has climbed up to nearly or 
quite 5,000,000 boxes, while that of 
Florida is rapidly regaining the mil- 
lions shipped before the freeze of 1895— 
it will soon go ahead of that figure. The 
year previous to that unprecedented 
freeze the output was 6,000,000 boxes 
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from that State; but the year after it 
dropped down to 75,000 boxes. For the 
last three or four years the crop has been 
estimated at something over 1,000,000 
boxes per year.- I know a small town 
that shipped 40,000 boxes each year, but 
now only 1,500. All sorts of devices 
have been used to protect the groves 
from possible blizzards; but I believe 
that the only reliable method is that of 
kindling fires, when danger is antici- 
pated. You will find, up and down be- 
tween the rows, piles of pine logs, about 


the size of railroad ties—always kept on 


hand by thrifty growers; and this resin- 
ous timber is very quickly fired in case 
of need. If the wind blows very severe- 
ly, the protection is unequal thruout the 
orchard—in some cases there will be oc- 
sional blistering of foliage. 

Orange trees, whether planted in rows 
or not, are designated as a grove rather 
than an orchard, because the first or- 
anges were wild seedlings growing in 
the forest, from seeds of sour oranges, 
scattered by the Indian$’. These sour 
oranges were planted by the Spaniards 
very early after they began their settle- 
ment in Florida. Wild groves always 
occurred in openings among live oaks; 
and it was not until these oaks had been 
nearly all cut down, that their protecting 
powér was realized. The first check to 
the development of orange growing oc- 
curred in the winter of 1885-6. From 
that time on young orchards, all the way 
down to Tampa, have been occasionally 
injured—sometimes seriously; altho the 
old trees have survived and borne fruit. 
The industry had developed with great 
rapidity until the winter of 1894-5, when 
by successive frosts, in the month of De- 
cember, over $100,000,000 worth of fruit 
and trees was destroyed. The orchards 
at present shaw very few of the old style 
orange trees, but are mostly the result 
of budding the suckers that came up 
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around the stumps of the frozen trees. 
These suckers number from three to 
seven or eight; and the result is round, 
shrub-like trees, about 12 to 15 feet in 
diameter. It is one of the most beautiful 
sights conceivable, when these bushes or 
trees, almost as round as a ball, and 
reaching near the ground, are filled with 
their golden glow. 

It is a curious fact that the orange 
groves of California have become ac- 
climated to colder weather, so that they 
suffer very little damage under condi- 
tions that would destroy the trees of 
Florida. In that State the first cultiva- 
tion of citrus fruits was by the Span- 
iards, in connection with their missions, 
and it extended all the way from Lower 
California to fifty miles north of San 
Francisco. After the freeze in Florida 
there was a boom in planting California 
trees; until now the orchards run thru 
a belt 700 miles long and 25 miles wide. 
It is estimated that there are between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 trees, now in 
process of growth on the Pacific Coast. 

It is not generally known that there 
is a small, but distinct orange section, in 
the Mississippi delta. New Orleans, 
‘Galveston and Mobile absorb the whole 
product of this favored region, so that 
a box is rarely ever seen at the North. 
The Louisiana orange ripens earlier than 
that of either Florida or California, and 
brings such good prices that it pays the 
grower to take special care of an orchard. 
The trees are banked up with soil, sev- 
eral feet high, whenever threatening 
weather prevails. If the top of the tree 
is destroyed, new limbs will start out and 
come into bearing within a few years. 
Covering with slat or canvas covered 
sheds is most common in Florida, but 
has never been tested in Louisiana. 
These sheds cost from $600 per acre up- 
wards, but the profit still remains large. 

The development of the orange has 
come not only steadily, under the influ- 
ence of good culture, but by leaps and 
jumps. The navel oranges came in 
about 1870, and at the outset were noth- 
ing more than chance seedlings. When- 
ever choice varieties appear they are 
grafted into the older stock. The num- 
ber of varieties grown in a large Florida 
orchard is nearly as great as the num- 
ber of apples in a New York orchard. 
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The owner, when showing his hospital- 
ity, always asks you which variety you 
prefer. There are round varieties, and 
there are oblong, and there-are flat. The 
colors change from a deep saffron to a 
light lemon color. There are very seedy 
sorts and others with no seeds at all. 
Some of the best varieties are very small, 
but the flavor exquisite. In fact, the 
flavors vary as widely as between Bart- 
lett pears and Anjou or Lawrence— 
some being very sweet, while others are 
piquant and spicy. 

A few years ago our Washington 
Agricultural Department took in charge 
a more scientific improvement of the or- 
ange. The result-has been one of the 
miracles of our age. Three years ago 
some of the seedlings produced, by a 
cross of the hardy trifoliata orange and 
the finest sweet oranges, came into bear- 
ing. Some of these proved to be sweet 
and eatable, altho small; while others 
were decidedly sour and classed very 
well with the lemon. Crosses with the 
grape fruit gave other startling results, 
in some cases of real value. One of 
these has been named the Tangelo, and 
points the way to a new lemon-like fruit 
of great importance. During the sum- 
mer of 1894 still more of the seedlings 
came into bearing; some of them giving 
large fruit of the finest quality, while the 
trees were hardy enough to endure con- 
siderable frost. Secretary Wilson and 
Professor Webber, of the Pomological 
Division, are agreed that they have al- 
ready in hand new varieties of very high 
quality, while the trees are hardy quite 
up thru the cotton belt, and probably | 
some of them as far north as the Ohio 
River. This application of science to 
plant breeding shows that there is hard- 
ly any limit to the improvement of any 
of our fruits, in the way of either hardi- 
ness or quality. We may feel quite sure 
that oranges will, before many years, be 
grown thruout all the Southern States, 
and in all probability varieties will be 
developed hardy as far north as good 
peaches can be grown. Of course, this 
will greatly change the relative position 
of the tropical States as producers; they 
will be compelled to share their present 
interests with their Northern neighbors. 
Meanwhile, they are developing a totally 
new family of pears, and a new family 
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of peaches, besides a great many apples, 
that will do well as far South as the cen- 
ter of Florida. 

The kumquat is a curious little orange, 
growing on a bush or small tree, and 
gaining popularity thruout Florida. I have 
always heard from the growers that the 
rind is eatable, as well as the pulp, but 
for my part I can get along without it. 
One variety of this little orange is grown 
in windows, and in greenhouses, at the 
North. I think it will make one of our 
most acceptable winter plants, being 
healthy in growth and clean of insects— 
while it is pronounced fruitful by most 
growers—altho I have not found it such 
in my experience. Another admirable 
citrus plant for window growing is the 
dwarf lemon, bearing enormous fruits, 
frequently weighing over one pound 
each, on trees or bushes of only 3 or 4 
feet in height. The rind is thin, and 
the pulp of the very finest quality. The 
blossoms appear at all seasons, and are 
three times larger than orange flowers, 
more beautiful, and deliciously fragrant. 
The leaves are twice the size of lemon 
leaves, and are highly polished. It will 


grow in almost any atmosphere, altho 
it should be kept sponged clean of dust. 
A 12 inch pot is large enough for the 


full-grown and full-fruited tree. These 
lemons can be planted out of doors in 
Florida, and should become a very prom- 
inent feature of garden culture. 

The lemon is not as hardy as the 
orange, and for this reason you will not 
find it as freely planted in either Florida 
or California. I find that it is occasion- 
ally grown in Central Florida. As it 
will doa with less summer heat than is 
necessary to thoroly ripen and sweeten 
an orange, its range in California is 
along the coast line, where the climate 
is modified, both in summer and in win- 
ter, by the ocean, creating an equability 
not to be found in the interior valleys. 
The lemon which was placed in our mar- 
ket twenty-five years ago would find no 
sale at present. It was a thick-skinned 
affair, with barely a spoonful of juice— 
altho occasionally we got a better grade 
from Sicily. The plant breeders of Cali- 
fornia have found it necessary to grow 
seedlings, and frotn these select better 
sorts; they have produced some extra- 
ordinary improvements. The market is 
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now everywhere supplied with an Amer- 
ican lemon, equal, if not superior, to 
those from the Mediterranean. Cali- 
fornia sends greatly increasing harvests 
to the Eastern markets, besides about 
2,000 carloads that are exported. In 
Florida the freeze of 1894-5 nearly oblit- 
erated the lemon—altho a few damaged 
orchards remained, where they were 
shielded by protective forests. The 
profit is so great, however, in lemons, 
that groves are multiplying with con- 
siderable rapidity. 

To secure a good lemon requires not 
only first rate culture, but a period of 
curing. The fruit is picked with great 
care and then placed in storage. The ob- 
ject is to obtain the very best ventilation 
without change of temperature or air cur- 
rents. In a well constructed storage 
house the fruits will ripen slowly, while 
the skin is growing thinner and tougher. 
The grower has in view a fruit that will 
be as attractive for its beauty as for its 
quality. When picking, the workmen 
slip rings over the fruit—judging, by the 
ring whether the lemon is ready to be 
plucked or not. The process of curing 
will decrease the size of the lemon, but 
the rule is that a lemon for market must 
be about 2% inches in diameter. Of 
course, there can be no piling of fruit 
or any rough handling. It must be cut, 
and neither twisted nor broken from the 
tree. In this department, as in all other 
pomological lines, there is an ideal 
worked after and demanded. Huge lem- 
ons, such as were often seen in market a 
few years ago, are no longer to be found. 
I am, however, quite sure that the dwarf 
lemon, to which I have referred, will 
modify existing rules, and once more 
give us very large fruit. 

This remarkable citrus family is not 
by any means exhausted, however, when 
we are thru with the orange and the 
lemon. In Florida we find that the po- 
melo or grape fruit is planted with a good 
deal more freedom, in order to meet the 
increasing demand in the North. It con- 
tains an acid that is believed to be of de- 
cided value for a morning tonic. South- 
ern people generally prefer the grape 
fruit to the orange. It is rarely relished 
at first taste, but those who become ac- 
customed to its peculiar flavor are un- 
willing ever to be without it. The tree 
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came originally from the Polynesian 
Islands, but it is grown now very exten- 
sively in all semi-tropical countries. I 
have rarely seen an orange grove in Flor- 
ida that did not have more or less trees of 
the pomelo. The fruit is so much heavier 
that it pulls the limbs down; all the more 
because it grows in clusters. The seed- 
lings generally produce good marketable 
fruits, so that there is a chance all the 
time for easy improvement. Sometimes 
as many as fifteen grow in a bunch, and 
for this reason the pomelo is generally 
known as the grape fruit. It is certainly 
at present one of the most profitable of 
the tropical fruits under culture. This, 
however, is no time for another exploita- 
tion of the citrus family as a money 
maker. Orange growing can be easily 
overdone, and it surely is going to be 
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overdone. Oranges will soon hardly pay 
for shipping, while grape fruit will be 
even cheaper. Better shipping facilities 
and lower rates must be furnished, yet 
nothing can prevent overproduction and 
a glut in the market. The world never 
saw another such exodus as followed the 
big freeze of ’95, and it is to be hoped it 
will never see another such. Florida was 
full of adventurers, with borrowed capital 
and no knowledge of general farming. 
They would have met the disaster of a 
collapsed market within three years. Na- 
ture did not wait, but froze the whole 
peninsula solid, and ended the experi- 
ment of ignorance. Those who how go 
to Florida must go to make homes; and 
orange growing must become an incident, 
not a totality. 
Curnton, N. Y. 


Side Lights on Count Witte 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI 


[This article is the result of two months’ acquaintance with Count Witte, while the 
writer was entrusted with a mission at the Peace Conference in Portsmouth, N. H., on be- 


half of the Associated Press. 


Events in Russia allow the publication of particulars which 


last August might have seemed indiscreet, but which now serve to illustrate an exceptional 


character and a strange situation.—EpiTor.] 


66 HEY insist on calling me ‘de 
Witte,’” the Russian Plenipo- 
tentiary to Portsmouth often 

said to me, pointing to his name in a 

French or ‘American newspaper, “altho 

the particle de, or anything correspond- 

ing to it, does not exist in our language. 

There are some Russians, it is true, who, 

when they go abroad, give their name 

this prefix to make people understand 

that they belong to the nobility, but I 

have never done so, nor, I must say, do I 

like my name so written.” 

This must not be taken, however, as 
a lack of ambition on the part of the 
present Premier of Russie as he is am- 
bitious, very ambitious, but in the 
healthy, noble and broad sense of the 
word, and not for the mean satisfaction 
of advertising the nobility of his family. 
His father, notwithstanding the legend 
depicting him as a rough peasant, be- 
longed to the nobility, and thru his moth- 


er Mr. Witte can boast of having impe- 
rial blood in his veins. 

Altho his start in life was very hum- 
ble, his intellectual gifts, his wonderful 
will power, and untiring energy brought 
him from assistant station master, at 
$10 a week, in a forgotten town in the 
south of Russia, to be at thirty-nine years 
of age Minister of Finance, which, under 
an autocratic government, was perhaps 
the most important position in the Em- 
pire. The superiority which he felt, and 
made others feel, did not secure him 
friends among the courtiers and the rul- 
ing classes, while the Emperor merely 
tolerated him. Besides, he had com- 
mitted another grave sin in the eyes of 
St. Petersburg society, that of marrying 
a Jewess, who, worse still, was divorced 
from her first husband, who was a Jew- 
ish banker. 

In 1892, after his marriage, when 
Alexander III had entrusted him with 
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the direction of the Ministry of Finance, 
he called him into his study, and said: 

“I then nominate you Minister of 
Finance. Apropos, I understand you are 
single.” 

“I beg your Majesty’s pardon,” said 
Mr. Witte, intending to correct what he 
supposed a mistake of the Emperor, but 
the Czar, without giving him time to 
speak, in an imperious tone, added: 

“It is understood you are single.” 

Altho legally married, Mr. Witte has 
officially had no wife for the court of 
his master, nor did Mme. Witte ever en- 
ter the Imperial Palace until very recent- 
ly, when her husband was made Count, 
for having saved his country from the 
continuation of a disastrous war, and his 
assistance was needed to face the revo- 
lution. To a man as proud as M. Witte 
the words of the Czar must have been 
the bitterest insult and most direct chal- 
lenge, which he accepted in silence, wish- 
ing to answer with facts. Indeed, when 
shortly after his mother-in-law, of course 
a Jewess, died, he, in his full unifornr of 
Minister’of the Czar, breast covered with 
decorations, followed the coffin to the 


Hebrew cemetery and delivered a short 
oration. 

The opinion is therefore entertained 
that with such a man at the head of the 
Government the Jewish question in Rus- 
sia will eventually be definitely solved to 


the satisfaction of the Hebrews. I re- 
member when at Portsmouth a commis- 
sion of prominent American Jews went 
to present to the Muscovite Plenipoten- 
tiary a memorandum containing the de- 
sires of the Hebrew subjects of the Czar. 
Mr. Witte received them in the small 
room he occupied at the Wentworth 
Hotel, and kept them from nine in the 
evening until after midnight to discuss 
with him, thru the medium of M. Wil- 
enkin, the Russian Commercial Agent in 
America, a Jew himself, who acted as 
interpreter. They all left with the feel- 
ing that they could not entrust the fate 
of their co-religionists in the disturbed 
Empire in better hands than those of Mr. 
Witte. 

What is not so sure is that the hero of 
Portsmouth, as they call him, really in- 
tends to inaugurate in Russia a form of 
Parliamentary Government similar to 

that existing in all other civilized coun- 
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tries. On this argument I remember we 
had several conversations, especially on 
board the “Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse,” 
which took us to America. Mr, Witte 
is a bad sailor, and felt the movement 
of the ship, even when to the majority 
of people it gave no disturbance. He 
should therefore have kept quiet, but this 
was an impossibility, due to his necessity 
for movement and action. His colossal 
figure, to which the square shoulders and 
the high boots under his trousers gave a 
military air, was seen for hours walking 
up and down the deck, with a kind of 
impatience and melancholy at that re- 
striction of space and liberty. It was 
during one of these walks that in dis- 
cussing the internal situation of his coun- 
try Mr. Witte said: “Yes, we. certainly 
need more liberty, but also, on the part 
of the officials, a greater feeling of re- 
sponsibility toward the people, and on 
the part of the people a greater feeling 
of their duty toward the State. We need 
schools to educate ; we need means to de- 
velop our agriculture, to extend our com- 
merce, to exploit our riches, some of 
which are unknown to the Russians 
themselves.” 

‘But,” I remarked, “all this seems to 
be difficult under the present form of 
Government.” 

“It is true,” answered laconically Mr. 
Witte, removing from his mouth the 
cigaret which he constantly puffs at in 
ay exaggeratedly long holder. 

“Then why not adopt the Parlia- 
mentary system?” I asked more than 
anything else for the curiosity to see 
what he would answer. He stopped in 
his walk for a moment and looked me 
straight in the eye, exclaiming: 

“The remedy might be worse than the 
evil! With the exception of England, 
just look how the Parliamentary form 
functions, look to what a condition it is 
reduced in Latin countries, look at the 
scandals in Austria and Germany, look 
at the corruption in America. In Rus- 
sia it would be even worse, considering 
the immense vastness of our territory, the 
conflicting interests of such different re- 
gions, the difficulties i in the way of com- 
munication, the ignorance of the people 
and the lack of political education in the 
masses.” 

“Then ?” 
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“Then something will have to be done 
and soon, taking from Parliamentarism 
what is: good and may respond to our 
needs, but rejecting what experience has 
already proved to be wrong in other 
countries. What is necessary is a puri- 
fication of bureaucracy and a discentral- 
ization of the Government, so that each 
region can have rules and measures 
adapted to its requirements.” 

After having been one week in New 
York and five weeks in Portsmouth, 
Mr. Witte said to me that he was high- 
ly satisfied with the impression he had 
received in America, and that he would 
leave with a considerable augmentation 
of his knowledge in ruling men. “I only 
regret,” he ended, “that while Americans 
and Russians have always been such 
good friends, they know each other so 
little. This state of things must cease. 
Americans must come to Russia, and 
they will find there a vast field for ad- 
vantageous enterprise.” 

The move of Count Witte in calling a 
meeting of the editors of the Russian 
newspapers to help him in re-establishing 
order and reorganizing the new Govern- 
ment reminds me of the ability with 
which he handled the 123 journalists who 
hunted, haunted and hounded him at 
Portsmouth. Without showing his ob- 
ject he succeeded in alluring into his net 
especially the representatives of the anti- 
Russian press. A leading London pa- 
per, which to have an impartial report 
on the peace negotiations had purposely 
sent to America one of the most learned 
English writers on Russia, and its Pe- 
king correspondent, considered an au- 
thority on the Far Eastern question, had 
its plan checked by the ordinary Amer- 
ican correspondent having fallen into the 
arms of Mr. Witte, and compiling in the 
room of that statesman his daily de- 
spatches, to the exclusion of whatever 
his two colleagues might think or write. 
Indeed, after a few days, having found 
that their presence was useless, and that 
they were not even allowed to know what 
was cabled to their paper in London, they 
both asked to be recalled. The corre- 


spondent of another London daily, which 
claims to have-the largest circulation in 
England, was so in the hands of the 
Muscovite Plenipotentiary that he was 
even allowed at some official ceremonies 
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to be considered as a member of the 
Russian delegation. The list might go 
on indefinitely, but I will end it, recalling 
the case of the representative of a 
Parisian paper, which devotes a large 
space to foreign news, who, notwith- 
standing the anti-Russian attitude of his 
journal during the war, sent it a daily 
enthusiastic interview with Mr. Witte 
for all the four weeks of the conference. 

Mr. Witte’s greatest ability is certain- 
ly that of concealing his plans in order 
better to reach his object. Going to 
America with him, from what he said and 
what his companions added, it was evi- 
dent that he had been chosen by his own 
adversaries, hoping that the Portsmouth 
Conference would be his political death. 
Either he would break off the negotia- 
tions, and this would prove that he was 
not the able man which he is supposed to 
be, or he would conclude peace, and no 
matter how mild the conditions were, 
they would appear in Russia so severe 
as to make it possible to depict him as a 
traitor to his country. 

“You must have a plan to get over the 
dilemma,” I remarked one day, but I no- 
ticed that he answered evasively and pre- 
ferred to change the subject. On the 
30th of August, the day after peace was 
decided, Mr. Witte sent for me and said: 

“You remember when you asked about 
my plan? Yes, I had a plan, but I re- 
vealed it to no one except my wife when 
I left Cherbourg. Not even the Czar 
knew what my intentions were. Like all 
schemes destined to succeed, my plan 
was very simple. I set myself to work 
to convince every one that the continua- 
tion of the war was inevitable and that 
peace was impossible ; I convinced Pres- 
ident Loubet in Paris and President 
Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, and they both 
worked gallantly to render these pre- 
dictions false. They could not have done 
more had I been in a position to com- 
mand them. Contemporaneously with 
the reports which I sent to my Govern- 
ment, showing that the struggle had to 
continue, I suggested that all the conces- 
sions compatible with our honor and dig- 
nity should be made, as we would thus 
have a better moral position before the 
world for the continuance of the conflict. 
My attitude evidently succeeded in con- 
vincing. Baron Komura also, as he must 
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on his side have urged the Japanese 
Government to give in for the same rea- 
son. St. Petersburg and Tokio respond- 
ed so well that yesterday the only condi- 
tion left was that of the war indemnity, 
and Japan could not send 1,000,000 men 
to be massacred for a mere question of 
money, after having obtained much 
more than they ever dreamed of having 
before the war.” 

What Mr. Witte did not care to ex- 
plain was how he triumphed over his ad- 
versaries in Russia for the last time at 
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Portsmouth. It seems that they ended by 
having a suspicion of his plans, and the 
very one of August 29th a telegram 
was sent to him with instructions not to 
conclude peace even on the conditions 
contained in the ultimatum of the Czar. 
That telegram was answered only in the 
afternoon, saying it had arrived too late; 
peace was concluded. Mr. Witte was 
credited with having exclaimed: 

“Every one thinks I came here to fight 
the Japanese, while my true opponents 
were in Russia.” 

Rome, Iraty. 


' San Francisco 
BY HARRY H. KEMP 


Tue God of Magnificent Cities, who maketh a fact of a dream, 

And mountains of masses of granite to the tune of shrill whistles and steam— 
He said: “I will build me a city of temple and market and quay, 

To commerce with tropical islands and yellow hordes over the sea.” 

So the clangor of sledges went tinkling to the wondering face of the sun. 

As ants scale the trunks of high cedars his masons crept on, one by one, 
Along huge skeleton scaffolds, sure footed, practiced of eye, 

And guided the long steel girders which swung thru the spaces of sky. 

And thus there was builded a city, a million spired youth, a world-mart, 

Which roared like a sea shell with noises of traffic and labor and art. 


In the course of the days and the seasons the Titan of Earthquake awoke: 
The human-placed burden it irked him and weighed on his neck like a yoke; 
So merely he turneth him over with a primitive savage’s mirth, 

And sendeth out smoke, from his nostrils, and tosseth a handful of earth. 

And the lordly tall buildings collapsed, of the strength of their sinews beguiled, 
As a playhouse of blocks tumbles down at the blow of a petulant child. 


Said the God of Magnificent Cities, the placer of granite and beam: 

“My Rome is the laughter of nations, my Carthage and Athens a dream; 
My olden Assyrian cities, and those of the Pharaohs of old, 

Are one with the kisses of Helen, are one with a tale that is told, 

The haunt of the sun loving lizard and jackal, the awe of the band 

Of wandering nomads which blunder upon them half buried in sand. 

But I will rebuild me this city and shape it to grandeur again; 

For I never have meant it for marmots, but as habitation for men.” 


Lo! once more the church bells, the whistles, the ships that go out thru the bay, 
With forward sweep, and the sea gulls a-wing in the wake of their way! 

And once again the hammers, the noises of traffic, the cry 

Of artisan voices, the atomlike builders who climb in the sky! 


© God of Magnificent Cities, O piler of granite and beam, 
The nations are waiting and watching to see thee refashion thy dream. 


Lawrence, Kan. 





The New San Francisco 


BY FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS 


{The Hon. Francis G. Newlands, United States Senator from Nevada, has for years 
been among the most earnest and active of the rich men of the country in every measure 
tending toward wise and sound development. In the great disaster to San Francisco he in- 
stantly saw the need of practical aid beyond attention to immediate suffering, and set 


wheels in motion to accomplish it. 


As a part of his plan he presented a resolution to the 


Senate, to which he refers in the following article.—Ep1ror.] 


HE recent catastrophe at San 
EY ‘ Francisco has aroused the sympa- 
thy of the country and of the en- 

tire world. Many of the nations have, 
thru their legislative bodies, offered re- 
lief; a spontaneous movement thruout 
the country has resulted in an unprece- 
dented subscription for the immediate re- 
lief of the suffering and the destitute. 
The Congress of the United States has 
appropriated on behalf of the nation two 
and a half million dollars, which has 
been expended in food and supplies for 
the suffering people. There remains yet 


a business question to be determined, and 
the nation itself should, in my judgment, 
take part in its solution. 

San Francisco is the great port of the 


Pacific Coast. It bears important rela- 
tions, not only to the commerce between 
the States, but to commerce with foreign 
nations. It is the gateway to the Pacific. 
Beyond it is the Orient, with vast possi- 
bilities for American trade. Two weeks 
ago it was a great and prosperous city, 
the financial center of the Pacific Coast, 
absolutely independent of thefinancial cen- 
ters of the East. From it the hand of en- 
ergyand enterprise was extended to every 
part of the Coast, and to the intermediate 
mountain region beyond. It had great 
financial institutions whose capital was 
the savings of the San Francisco people, 
and whose loans on note and mortgage 
promoted the development and the im- 
provement of the city. The forces of na- 
ture seized this great city and shook it 
like a rat in a trap. Nature itself con- 
templated no serious harm; it simply 
demonstrated its force by shaking the 
earth a little. The disaster came from 
the uncontrollable fire, and three-fourths 
of the city was swept away, including all 
portions devoted to banking, to wholesale 


and retail business and to manufacturing. 
Out of nearly one-half a million of peo- 
ple, three hundred thousand became 
homeless in a night; unprotected against 
the elements, lacking in food and cloth- 
ing. 

The charitable work of the nation has 
been done; the business work of the na- 
tion has not yet commenced. Speedy 
restoration means the saving of a great 
city and a great port with all its propor- 
tions unimpaired; it means a better de- 
velopment than the accidental growth of 
the past; it means broad and compre- 
hensive plans; it means the co-operation 
of great interests; it means an harmoni- 
ous and proportionate reconstruction by 
methods of building which will make sim- 
ilar convulsions of nature harmless; it 
means that the existing population shall 
be kept there at work with courage and 
energy. The incomparable harbor is still 
there; the incomparable location of a 
great city is still there; the people are 
still there. All that is lacking to con- 
struct, as if by magic, a city stronger and 
more beautiful than the old San Fran- 
cisco is capital. If capital is immediate- 
ly supplied the population will be held 
there, and men of courage and energy 
will do the rest. If not, the people will 
gradually melt away and an accidental 
development without plan and without 
proportion will take place, and ten years 
will be required to secure the restoration 
that revivifying capital will accomplish 
within one year. 

Where is the capital to come from? 
From the banks? The great, com- 
mercial and savings banks of San Fran- 
cisco have not kept their moneys in their 
vaults. They have loaned them out upon 
San Francisco real estate and to San 
Francisco industries. Their securities 
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are doubtless ample, if restoration takes 
place, but they furnish no basis for im- 
mediate finance. Over $150,000,000 is 
due from the insurance companies of the 
country and of the world. The loss to 
them has been a sad one, They are en- 
gaged in the process of adjustment. 
Will they settle immediately, or will they 
bargain for compromises? The in- 
formation comes from the press that they 
propose an arbitrary adjustment, assign- 
ing 40 per cent. of the loss to earthquake, 
which they will not pay, and 60 per cent. 
to the fire, when, as a matter of fact, the 
earthquake did not cause 3 per cent. of 
the loss. Can they pay immediately? 
Insurance companies rarely keep large 
amounts of money on hand to pay such 
losses ; they must reach out for their sur- 
plus invested in securities. They may 
require considerable periods of time to 
realize the full value of such securities ; 
they may hesitate to throw them upon 
the market with the consequent result 
upon market prices. 

Can the State furnish the capital? San 
Francisco is the heart of the State, and 
when the heart is paralyzed can the body 
act? Meanwhile these three hundred 
thousand people—courageous, _ self-re- 
liant, possessed of real property bound to 
be much more valuable in the future than 
in the past, are, in large part, objects of 
charity, supported by the benevolence of 
the world. Men of courage and self- 
reliance—grateful tho they may be—will 
not long endure these conditions, and if 
continued the property owners will be 
left to maintain their struggle, and the 
population, which gives their property 
value, will disappear. 

In such an emergency has the nation 
no duty? Is San Francisco alone inter- 
ested in the port of San Francisco? Is 
California alone interested in the port of 
San Francisco? Are not all the States 
of the Pacific Coast and all the States 
and Territories of the inter-mountain 
region interested in the maintenance of 
that port? Is not the whole country in- 
terested in the port which is so important 
a factor in commerce between the States 
and commerce with foreign nations? Is 
it not the duty of the nation to look out 
for the general welfare and to look out 
for commerce between the States and 
with foreign nations? In brief, is not 
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San Francisco national and interna- 
tiona) in the position which it occupies? 
Cannot the power and the strength and 
the capital and the credit of the nation 
be employed to advantage, not simply in 
charity, but in business work at such a 
juncture? Is the Government to be 
active only when manufacturers demand 
protection, and ship owners demand sub- 
sidies, and world fairs for the promo- 
tion of interstate and foreign commerce 
require aid and encouragement? Is the 
nation only to act when Cuba rises in 
protest against oppression and when it 
determines that the Filipino people, 
seven thousand miles away, require aid 
and instruction in the science of self- 
government? The nation gave its credit 
to the extent of hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the Pacific railroads; it has 
given subsidies to steamship companies ; 
it became a partner in the St. Louis Fair, 
and when it was in dire stress loaned it 
four millions and a half of dollars upon 
the faith of its gate receipts. When 
Cuba cried out the nation expended two 
hundred millions of dollars in freeing 
her people, and when the Filipinos, seven 
thousand miles away, fell into our lap as 
the result of a war intended only to free 
Cuba, the nation, claiming that it had a 
trust to discharge to civilization, and to 
the Filipino people, expended three hun- 
dred millions of dollars in an effort to 
save them from their own disorder and 
to instruct them in the science of self- 
government and fit them for inde- 
pendence. 

Impressed with the importance of im- 
mediate action, because a dollar of cap- 
ital now will be more potential than ‘five 
dollars of capital hereafter, I consulted 
with financiers in New York regarding a 
great loaning and real estate corporation 
for the restoration and development of 
San Francisco. Mis CT that were 
intended to be confidential got to the 
press, and the wire flashed to the entire 
country, as well as to the people of San 
Francisco, that an enterprise, simply 
hoped for, was an accomplished fact. 

At such a juncture I felt that a public 
statement was required that the people 
of San Francisco should not be deceived 
or deluded by mistake or error; I felt 
that it was time for the nation to act 
vigorously and promptly of its own ini- 
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tiative, not in a charitable way, but ac- 
cording to business judgment, that would 
inspire confidence and renew energy. I, 
therefore, introduced in the Senate a res- 
olution instructing the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House to 
inquire into it and report as to the best 
and most effective method of giving na- 
tional aid, with a view either to aid of a 
broad and comprehensive nature, by the 
use of its credit, which would immediate- 
ly put San Francisco upon its feet, with- 
out loss, or possibility of loss, to the na- 
tion, or emergency aid of a temporary 
character which would facilitate recon- 
struction, setting the people to work and 
do away with the necessity of making un- 
favorable adjustments with the insurance 
companies upon terms which the compa- 
nies themselves would necessarily dictate. 
I wished the nation to assume, unso- 
licited, the great responsibility that at- 
tached to it under existing conditions. I 
assumed the responsibility as a Senator 
of a sister State, intimately related to 
California by the ties of interest and af- 
fection. I thought that San Francisco 


was sufficiently engaged in the immedi- 
ate and pressing conditions of the hour ; 
I felt that the process of convening the 
Legislature was a slow and tedious one. 
The Congress of the nation was in ses- 
sion, far removed from the scene of dis- 


order and distress and destruction. I felt 
that it was called upon to do a little 
thinking in such an emergency for a port 
which constituted an asset of the nation. 
The resolution simply called for an in- 
quiry and report. I urged immediate 
action in the Senate. 

The effort thus made with the best of 
intentions may fail of result. But there 
yet remain the great financial institu- 
tions of the country—the institutions 
which backed the great transcontinental 
railroads, the financiers who are inter- 
ested in them, and the great loaning in- 
stitutions of the country, whose funds are 
derived from every part of the country, 
and loaned back to the people for the pro- 
motion of enterprise. I trust that these 
great institutions will move, and will 
move powerfully and quickly in forming 
some corporation for the reconstruction 
of San Francisco. If this is done, the 
country will respond with a popular sub- 
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scription for a business enterprise in- 
volving profit in the shape of interest 
upon loans and upon real estate improved 
that will amaze the country. The people 
who have contributed voluntarily $20,- 
000,000 in charity will not hesitate to 
subscribe $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 
to an enterprise that will accomplish 
more for the restoration of San Fran- 
cisco than charity, and which will result 
in abundant profit. 

Earthquakes mean nothing. In all the 
earthquakes of that coast only a few hun- 
dred people have been killed. They have 
meant little in the way of destruction of 
property, and that little loss can be en- 
tirely prevented if structures of steel and 
structures of reinforced concrete take the 
place of the accidental and insecure 
structures that have hitherto prevailed. 
A little shake in the earth’s crust, re- 
sulting in a crack here and there of a 
few inches, constitute no real source of 
danger. The destructive element here 
was the fire. The source of water sup- 
ply was twenty-five miles distant in arti- 
ficial lakes, constructed for the purpose 
of catching the falling rains, and the flow 
of large watersheds, for the benefit of 
San Francisco. They have never real- 
ized that any other fire protection was 
necessary. This Catastrophe will instruct 
them that they must have emergency 
plants which can take the water of the 
bay and of the ocean, almost entirely 
surrounding San Francisco, and make it 
useful in such emergencies. Science and 
the skill of man will meet every require- 
ment of the situation and make San 
Francisco as safe as any city in the 
United States. Its property will increase 
in value, just as the property of Chicago 
has increased thru men, having faith, in- 
vesting their money after the fire, where 
they have since realized enormous for- 
tunes. 

No one has visited San Francisco 
without realizing the charm of the local- 
ity, the attractiveness of its cosmopoli- 
tan population, the beauty of its loca- 
tion, the salubrity of its climate and the 
marvelous combination of beauty and of 
scenery—with the bay on the one side and 
the ocean on the other and the enduring 
hills: between, a great and inspiring 
mountain system within easy view. With 
the aid of the architect and of the 
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builder a new San Francisco will arise ments of local and individual efforts, 

from the ashes of the old, and this great struggling thru present conditions of 
_ catastrophe will be regarded in coming poverty, or shall it be a quick, complete 

yearsas a benefit rather than as a mis- and perfect reconstruction aided by the 

fortune. But shall it finally obtain, only inspiration of abundant resources? 

thru the slow, uncertain accomplish- Wasuixcron, D. C 


I Heard the Spirit Singing 
BY JUNE E. DOWNEY 


I HEARD the Spirit singing in the ancient caves of Work: 
“You are playing, Man-child, playing where the evil demons lurk ; 
Yet I would not have you falter or count the awful cost, 
Lest your heart grow old within you and the zest for sport be lost. 


“So toss the ball of empire, with its fatal coat of fire; 

And dig for gilded nuggets with the pangs of hot desire; 

And blow your filmy bubbles in the bright face of the sun, 

Tho you know they’ll tarnish, vanish ere your playing-day is done. 


“Go, spin your humming-top of Thought, or brood with sullen lip, 
As you scrawl upon the canvas or load the merchant ship; 

Come, tell some old, old story or rehearse some ancient creed, 

Or with many a lisp of wonder draw the music from the reed. 


“Let your playful hand in cunning devise a giant eye, 
And in long hours of frolic guess the secrets of the sky; 
Or peer with curious longing in the busy underbourne, 
Where microscopic beings are playing in their turn. 


“And raise Love’s swaying ladder to the dizzy hights of woe; 

And walk o’er desert places where the thorns and thistles grow, 

Where the Man-child gropes and stumbles and holds his quivering breath 
As he meets within the shadows his last playfellow, Death.” 


I heard the Spirit singing: “Laughter is the strongest prayer, 
And the zest of faith is measured by the mirth that toys with care; 
And he who plays the hardest and dares to laugh aloud 


Beyond the cavern’s shadows may some day work with God.” 
LARAMIE, WYOMING, 





The Study 


of Hebrew 


AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 


Latety Moperator OF THE CONGREGATIONAL NaTIONAL CoUNCIL. 


HE theological seminaries have 
made, and are making, an idol of 
the Hebrew language. They are 

responsible for the waste of an enormous 
amount of precious time, and are offer- 
ing only a shadow in compensation. 
They are ignoring the fact that almost, 
if not quite, the entire Hebrew literature 
has already been translated in a way 
which will never be surpassed, until we 
‘have-a more perfect text, which it is 
probable we shall never have. Most 
ministers of the present, and the past, 
know next to nothing of the Hebrew 
language. They would not use it if they 
knew it; and most do not hesitate to say 
that the time which they have spent in 
their endeavor to master it has been time 
which might have been better employed 
on other subjects) What arguments are 
advanced in favor of making the study 
of Hebrew a condition to a degree in 
most of our theological seminaries? 

(1) “It honors the Bible.” This was 
the reply given to me by the president of 
one of the most prominent theological 
seminaries in the United States. But 
how it honors the Bible more than an 
exhaustive study of the English Bible 
would do, he did not indicate. He was 
mistaken. At the outset let me qualify 
my statements by the frank admission 
that the seminaries should make full pro- 
vision for the study of Hebrew by those 
who desire to pursue it. I am speaking 
of it as a condition to a degree. How 
has the Bible been honored by the slip- 
shod way in which the subject is neces- 
sarily pursued by most students? Not 
one in a hundred of those who are faith- 
ful in their work, at the end of the semi- 
nary course, could get as accurate .an 
idea of the meaning of a book in the 
Bible from trying to read it in the orig- 
inal, as from a thoro study of it in the 
various English versions accessible to all. 
Wasting time is not “honoring the 
Bible.” A far better way “to honor the 
Bible” would be to insist that no student 
should be received in any theological 


seminary until he had passed a thoro 
examination in the whole Old Testament 
in English, and no one allowed to grad- 
uate until he is master of the contents of 
the entire Bible. Every theological stu- 
dent should be required to know, as most 
do not, the contents of the English Bible 
from cover to cover, and all about it.that 
can be learned within the limits of their 
course. That would be honoring the 
Bible; but the study of it, as it is of 
necessity pursued in most of the theo- 
logical seminaries, is only preparatory to 
its being forgotten, and dishonors the 
Book. Let it be honored, but let it be 
in a rational, practical and helpful way. 

(2) “The study is needed as an in- 
tellectual exercise.” To this the reply is 
that the selection of studies for the sake 
of discipline belongs to the college and 
not to the professional school. More- 
over, philosophy, sociology, history, and 
German are equally valuable for dis- 
ciplinary purposes, and of far greater 
value for the work of the minister. 

(3) “The study of Hebrew is neces- 
sary in order that the Christian teacher 
may be properly equipped as an inter- 
preter of the Book.” 

I have already granted that the theo- 
logical professor in the department of 
the Old Testament should know Hebrew; 
but I insist that the time spent in lin- 
guistic drill, if devoted to studying the 
well-nigh perfect translations already in 
existence, would give to ninety-nine men 
in a hundred a truer understanding of 
the word of God than they could other- 
wise get, and, therefore, would better 
equip them to be interpreters of the word. 

I hope I shall not seem irreverent 
when I say that the compulsory attention 
given to Hebrew in our seminaries is a 
relic of medieval days. I cannot think 
of a single rational argument which can . 
be used in its favor. On the other hand 
much can be said against it. Let me 
qualify what I shall say by insisting 
again that provision should be made for 
all who are especially called to such 
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studies. I do not minimize the work 
done in this country by such men as 
Green, Harper and Cackas F. Moore, by 
Briggs and Francis Brown, and in Great 
Britain by Robertson Smith and George 
Adam Smith. No teachers ever per- 
formed a better service for the Kingdom 
of God, and it should not be made im- 
possible for them to have adequate suc- 
cessors. 

That the Bible is dishonored and the 
ministry more or less crippled by mak- 
ing Hebrew a required study, is evident 
from the following facts: 

1. The average man can get a better 
knowledge of the contents and meaning 
of the Scriptures from translations than 
from such study of Hebrew as it is possi- 
ble for him to secure; without making 
it a life study, which no modern ‘preacher 
can do without neglecting more impor- 
tant subjects. I once heard Emerson, 
say what has since been published, that 
he would as soon think of swimming the 
Charles River whenever he went from 
Cambridge to Boston as of trying to 
read the ancient classics in the original. 
What’ Emerson said concerning the 
Greek and Latin authors applies still 
more emphatically to the Hebrew. Men 
who do not know a language, both sym- 
pathetically and technically, should not 
be allowed to palm off on others their 
weak attempts at translation and inter- 
pretation as the truth. The scholars 
who prepared the Revised Version, 
working together for years, would be far 
more likely to prepare an accurate trans- 
lation of Job or Amos than any theolog 
could after studying the language in a 
cursory way for but three years. The 
men who use faithfully the versions now 
in existence will come nearer to accuracy 
than those can who study the Bible in 
the original, but whose knowledge is 
limited and individual. 

2. The time spent in studying Hebrew 
would be far more profitably spent in the 
study of other more important subjects. 
In these days many subjects are more 
important than Hebrew; e. g., philoso- 
phy, sociology, history, comparative re- 
ligion and German. These branches are 
pursued more or less in the universities, 
but none of them as thoroly as they 
should be. German is needed to open 
the door to the most abundant literature 


in theology ; philosophy is needed*to en- 


‘able the preacher to — with the vari- 


ous modern fads like Occultism, Chris- 
tian Science and all those forms of doubt 
that have their origin in exaggerated 
mysticism; history is needed in order 
that the present may be seen in its proper 
proportions and relations; comparative 
religion should be studied, as essential 
in a missionary age. I have left so- 
ciology-to the last, because the impor- 
tance of a thoro knowledge of hu- 
man society, of the relation of man to 
man, of the claims of-the organism on 
the individual, and the duty of the indi- 
vidual to the organism cannot be ex- 
aggerated. These subjects, if treated at 
all in the colleges, are studied in a sub- 
ordinate way. Few, if any of them, are 
allotted as much time as Hebrew, but 
all of them are vastly more essential to 
the. preparation of a minister for his 
work, To those studies already named 
may be added Christian ethics, which 
has a place in most seminaries, but in 
none of them has the attention which the 
subject deserves. Because there are at 
least six subjects of vastly more impor- 
tance to a successful ministry than He- 
brew, and because they are inadequately 
treated in our theological seminaries, I 
would make a larger place for them by 
removing Hebrew from the list of sub- 
jects required for a diploma. 

3. This article is not a plea for a less 
scholarly ministry. On the other hand, 
the ministry should be more Scholarly. 
It is rather a plea for a change of 
emphasis in the preparation required for 
the preacher’s work. The emphasis has 
been largely on the dead languages. It 
is difficult in these days to find men 
equipped for the Chair of Systematic 
Theology, because so much attention has 
been given to the exegetical departments 
—and especially to the Old Testament. 
The theological chair should be ef su- 
preme importance. It has been made 
relatively subordinate. No doubt a 
smattering of the subjects already 
named may be secured in most divinity 
schools, but the work along these lines 
is not what it should be. Philosophy, 
sociology, comparative religion and 
ethics should be given scholarly atten- 
tion. Men who are ignorant of these 
subjects should not be sent out to teach 
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in the churches. A knowledge of life, 
both social and individual, is essential to 
a wise and useful service of humanity, 
and especially to a teaching ministry. As 
the first step in the direction of the 
broader scholarship so imperatively 
needed, let Hebrew be removed from the 
list of required to the list of optional stu- 
dies; and then let those studies which 
have to do with the problems of life and 


society, in their modern conditions and 
relations, be given a large place in the 
curricula of schools for the preparation 
of ministers for their work. Thus the 
Bible will be worthily honored, a great 
deal of precious time will be saved, and 
the energies of students will be turned 
toward subjects which the age impera- 
tively demands. ; 


Monrcrarr, N. J. 


The Provincialism of New York 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


[Our readers will remember Mr. Brooks’s past contributions to our columns on English 
topics. As Mr. Brooks is now considered one of the European authorities on America, the 
following article should prove of peculiar interest to the whole country. He has just come 
back to the United States after a six years’ absence, to get into personal touch again with 
the new men and measures that have come up since he was here last.—Eprror.] 


OMING back to New York after 

( : a six years’ absence I find ev- 
erything in and around it 
changed except New York itself. The 
essentials of New York existence strike 
me as being pretty much as they were; 
its spirit has not altered; its instinctive 
way of looking at things is still the same ; 
accessories have been multiplied, sub- 
ways excavated and old landmarks over- 
laid by Titanic skyscrapers—I can never 
quite rid myself of the idea that Euclid 
and the Titans and Mr. Edison are the 
real builders of New York—but the 
genius loci, the “note” of the place, its 
peculiar characteristics, its distinctive so- 
cial flavoring, its unique perspective, all 
remain as I recall them on our first ac- 
quaintance ten momentous years ago. 
That “note,” if an Englishman may ven- 
ture an opinion on such a subject With- 
out excessive impertinence, I take to be 
one of grandiose provincialism. Amer- 
icans will dispute this; most of my own 
countrymen would probably dispute it. 
By Americans New York, I believe, is 
constantly spoken of as the most, if not 
the only, cosmopolitan city on the 
American continent. And in one sense 
they are right. It is the fact that on 


Manhattan Island an extraordinary num- 
ber of people of diverse races, speech and 
nationalities do contrive to live side by 
side without too much friction and that 
the resultant blend is something not quite 
American and not quite European. But 
true cosmopolitanism is not a matter of 
counting heads. If it were, if all that is 
needed to make a city cosmopolitan is the 
gathering together within its boundaries 
of men of all races, then we should have 
Chicago putting in a claim to the title. 
True cosmopolitanism, of course, has 
nothing to do with numbers or nationali- 
ties. It is a mellow something in the so- 
cial air. It is the pervasiveness of the 
spirit of tolerance, easy - goingness and 
wide and quiet intellectual interests. But 
that surely is not the spirit of New 
York, where life is feverish, where noth- 
ing is taken for granted, where trifles as- 
sume an inordinate importance, where 
one grows almost bored by the city’s in- 
capacity to be bored, and where the so- 
cial code has scarcely that spaciousness 
and experience one associates with cos- 
mopolitanism. 

But if I cannot bring myself to sub- 
scribe altogether to the American view 
of New York, neither can I endorse 
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without some reservations the British 
view. The British view, roughly speak- 
ing, is that New York is America. It is 
quite in accordance with this notion that 
almost all the American correspondents 
of English newspapers should be sta- 
tioned in New York. I have heard Lon- 
don editors declare that in normal times 
Englishmen will not read American tele- 
grams unless they bear the postmark of 
New York, and I have constantly come 
across an impression that the great city 
on Manhattan Island plays in American 
life and politics very much the part that 
London, Rome, Berlin and Paris play in 
the life and politics of their respective 
countries. That seems to me an almost 
entire delusion. In many ways I should 
judge that New York is the one locality 
of all others that most misrepresents 
America. Indeed among the many fer- 
tile causes of Anglo-American misun- 
derstandings I have always given the 
first place to the fact that Englishmen 
never look beyond New York and the 
second to the fact that New York never 
looks beyond the Palisades. The eyes of 
New York, when they are not turned u- 
wards, are turned eastwards. Of its 
own hinterland it seems to me to be as 
ignorant as the average Englishman is 
of Scotland, and not only ignorant, but 
superciliously indifferent. It takes up 
toward the West that attitude of 
“monocular insolence” which I remem- 
ber hearing a clever American pro-Boer 
describe as the characteristic of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s diplomacy; and the West 
in return despises it as a colorless repro- 
duction of the luxury and fashions of 
“effete” Europe, resents the social supe- 
riority which itis forced to admit, and 
at times hates it as the throne of the 
“money power.” The notion that the 
West looks to New York for political 
guidance of waits upon its lead in any 
public question, tho very common among 
Englishmen, is, I believe, wholly erron- 
eous. Personally, I confess that I never 
really feel myself in America until New 
York is left behind and one is free of its 
atmosphere of concentrated self-suffi- 
ciency. The city is really a little world 
to and in itself; a world planted round 
a backwater, away from the main 
streams, both of European and of Amer- 
ican life, but more closely allied in sym- 


pathies and tastes with London and Paris 
than with Chicago or Denver. To look 
for a city that will in any way sum up 
the vast heterogeneousness of the Amer- 
ican continent is, of course, only less 
absurd than to look for the adjective that 
will perform the same office; but were 
such a competition to be instituted I im- 
agine that New York, with its intense 
absorption in its own affairs and its cool 
disdain for everything in America that 
is not New York, would find itself hope- 
lessly outdistanced. As a watch-tower 
from which to spy out on the pic- 
turesque pageant of Europe I find the 
city admirable. As a point of perspec- 
tive on the thoughts and movements of 
America I find it useless. 

Yet New York is a great power. 
Commercially, financially and politically 
its influence decreases automatically with 
the upbuilding of the West. I doubt 
whether it will ever again be as great as 
it was in the Presidential election of 
1896, when the city led the fight against 
Bryanism ; and fifty years hence it may 
quite conceivably be in the position of a 
firm whose branches have overshadowed 
its central and original office. But so- 
cially and esthetically it will long remain, 
as it is now, supreme and unrivalled. 
The ten days that Prince Louis of Bat- 
tenberg spent in New York made, I 
should say, a greater impression on 
America than would have been made by 
a stay of ten months at any other sea- 
port on the Atlantic or Pacific coasts. 
It is on such occasions that New York 
makes good her claim to be considered 
the real metropolis of America. Prince 
Louis’s visit was a mere incident so long 
as it was confined to Washington, Bal- 
timore and Annapolis. It only became a 
national event when he reached New 
York. There were some accidental rea- 
sons, no doubt, to account for this, but 
the grand reason was that nothing in a 
social’ way really interests the United 
States that has not first of all interested 
New York. When New York has de- 
cided whether sleeves are to be close 
fitting or full and waistcoats to be cut 
high or low, all America rushes to ac- 
cept its judgment and scatter it broad- 
cast. And I am inclined to think that 
the verdict of New York on a book or a 
play is worth several times more than 
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the verdict of any other city in the 
Union—to the publisher and the the- 
atrical manager, if not always to the 
critic. On points of social usage and 
etiquet the dwellers on Fifth Avenue 
are, I suppose, the final and absolute 
court of appeal for the entire common- 
wealth ; and as the home of the growing 
American leisured class, the rendezvous 
of all the famous “magnates” and mil- 
lionaires in the country, the birthplace of 
Tammany and the center of pleasure, 
New York exercises an irresistible at- 


‘ traction over the imagination of the 


whole Republic. I admit all this and 
much else. I admit the attractiveness 
from more than one aspect of its social 
atmosphere. I admit that the relative 
decline of its commercial, financial and 
political power, tho, in my judgment, in- 
evitable, has yet barely begun to be dis- 
cernible. But I still maintain that the 
intensity of its location, and its palpable 
incompleteness as a representative con- 
densation of America, combine to make 
it an essentially provincial city; and to 
place it in an isolation of which I should 
not be surprised to hear that an Amer- 
ican was even more conscious than a 
European. 

But let no New Yorker take offense 
at what I have written. Every metrop- 
olis is provincial, and New York is 
neither more nor less fallacious as an in- 
dex to America than are London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna and Rome as indices to 
their own countries. But it is fallacious 
in a different way, and I am not sure 
that from some points of view the dif- 
ference is not in its favor. It can never, 
of course, be to America all that Lon- 
don is to England. But, then, what is 
London to England? It is not, I need 
scarcely say, the determinating influence 
in English politics that Paris has often 
been in French politics. London is alto- 
gether too languid, too social, and too 
sociable to be a keen politician. There 
is no city in which it is so hard to start 
a “movement.” Its political opinions, 
nine times out of ten, are the opinions of 
clubland and the West End. I doubt, in- 
deed, whether it would be possible to 
point to a single political movement of 
real consequence. and say: “This had its 
birth in London” or “But for London 
and the power. and support of London 


this would never have succeeded.” The 
city is too big for one thing and too much 
dependent on society for another to have 
either the concentration or the energy 
which is necessary for political leader- 
ship. Birmingham and Manchester have 
each in turn set the country in a blaze, 
but London originates nothing and dis- 
counts everything. Almost all the qual- 
ities that make it so unique and enjoyable 
socially—its superb tolerance, its. thoroly 
comfortable outlook on life, its “nothing 
too much’”—tell heavily against its po- 
litical success. Even to its own affairs it 
is magnificently indifferent. It has no 
civic consciousness or sense of a cor- 
porate life or local pride. The most fa- 
mous and splendid of English cities, it 
is also the worst governed. In all this 
Paris, and not Paris alone, is its obvi- 
ous antithesis. In spite of everything 
Paris, at any crisis, is still the leader of 
France, and at all times wields over her 
a political influence far more complete, 
more active and more acknowledged 
than London even pretends to. It is only 
in war time, at moments of the utmost 
national emergency, when the energy of 
the country in all other political direc- 
tions is suspended, that London becomes 
synonymous with England; and it is 
only then that the London press can be 
taken as accurately reflecting the opin- 
ions of England. 

But if we leave politics aside—and even 
in politics London more than makes up 
indirectly ‘and thru the channels of so- 
ciety for whet she loses or at all events 
misses on the public platform—and con- 
sider the other attributes that go to the 
making of a genuine capital, the contrast 
between London and New York becomes 
yet more pronounced. In art, the drama, 
letters, society, and intellectual influence 
generally, London not only dominates, 
but tyrannizes over England. Every 
Englishman who acts or writes or paints 
turns toward London as instinctively as 
Daudet turned toward Paris. In music, 
too, it is just the same. I remember 
reading a few years ago an article by the 
ablest of the very able group of English 
composers who are winning their way to 
national and even to European recogni- 
tion. The writer argued that without 
decentralization English music could 
never put forth its best. He pointed out 
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that London is the only city in the king- 
dom where the higher kinds of sym- 
phonic and operatic music can be per- 
sistently cultivated on a large scale; and 
he very justly insisted that one of the 
seminal factors in the development of 
German music was the opportunity open 
to a musician of traveling round a dozen 
little States and little capitals, each with 
its own orchestra and opera. Nothing of 
the kind is possible in England. London 
drains England of its music just as it 
drains it of everything else. It would, 
indeed, be difficult to name any English- 
man who has achieved distinction in any 
department of activity, except that of 
trade, who does not either live in London 
or is not constantly to be met with at the 
clubs or in society. Practically all the 
creative and all the critical power of the 
country is heaped together in that one 
city; so that the opening of the London 
season is really an event that is national 
in its sweep. It is New York plus Wash- 
ington, plus Boston—and with no Chi- 
cago on the fringe. 

That is all very well, but it is an open 
question whether a country really gains 
by having a capital of this comprehensive 
and all-absorbing kind. Mr. Bryce, in 
his “American Commonwealth,” declares 
that one of the most interesting experi- 
ments of the United States is the un- 
conscious effort that is being made to 
offset the absence of a real capital by 
the multiplication all over the country of 
smaller centers of light and leading. 
Which system will produce*the best in- 
tellectual results he thinks it too early 
to determine. In politics, he argues, 
America has lost something in having no 
city of undisputed primacy to look to, 
even while she has gained much in es- 
caping thereby the pernicious influence 
of “society” on the national legislature. 
But he hesitates to prophesy whether the 
“dispersed geniuses” of the United States 
will be able to accomplish more or less 
than the concentrated geniuses of Paris 
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or London. Goethe, who lived when Ger- 
man sectionalism was at its worst, penne 
an admiringly envious panegyric ot 
Paris, “where the highest talents of a 
great kingdom are all assembled in a 
single spot, and by daily intercourse, 
strife, and emulation, mutually instruct 
and advance each other.” As much 
might truthfully be said of London. It 
virtually monopolizes all that is best hav- 
ing in English life. On the other hand, 
it inevitably leaves the rest of the coun- 
try somewhat barren ; and it is just there, 
as it seems to me, that an American 
might find his consolation for the incom- 
pleteness and provincialism of New 
York. Journeying thru the English 
provinces, or staying for some time in an 
English provincial town, one detects a 
degree of intellectual stagnation such as 
no part of America quite sinks to. I can- 
not doubt that that is partially due to the 
reflex action of the exhausting prepon- 
derance of London. In America, on the 
other hand, there is no section of the 
country, or at all events no fairly popu- 
lous section, that is not-alert and curious 
to know and learn or that lacks the 
quickening salt of intellectual breeziness, 
stimulus and exhilaration. It may not 
always work with the best effect, but is 
there just the same; and it is at the root 
of American success that it should be 
there. It generates among the cities and 
sections of the country a rivalry that 
bears fruit,not onlyin magnificent univer- 
sities, museums, galleries and all the ac- 
cessories of a polished civilization, but 
also in a spirit of local patriotism com- 
parable to the feeling of an Athenian for 
Athens. That is a feeling it would be 
difficult to plant and foster in the shadow 
of the magnetic and acknowledged supe- 
riority of an American London. The in- 
adequacies, the provincialism, the in- 
completeness of New York have, there- 
fore, their compensation. They give the 
rest of the country a chance. 


New Yorx City. 
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Mental and Moral Heredity in 
Royalty * 

WirTHIn the last decade there have 
been several investigations attempting to 
apply exact quantitative treatment to 
such complex qualities as general intel- 
lect, achievement in science, artistic abil- 
ity, eminence in the world’s opinion and 
the like. The studies reported by Dr. 
Woods in this volume are, tho not the 
most refined in their methods, the most 
interesting to non-technical readers. For 
the influence of heredity as a deter- 
minant of the intellect and character of 
any human being interests every 
thoughtful man; and the use of royal 
families as illustrations and measures of 
its power adds a marked historical im- 
port and also a certain picturesqueness 
to the general theoretical problem. 
Heredity as the source of Emperor Will- 
iam’s intellectual superiority to the other 
present kings of Europe is naturally a 
more captivating topic than heredity as 
the cause of the spelling ability of Mary 
Jones. 

Dr. Woods graded some six hundred 
individuals on a scale of intellect from 
I to 10, in consideration of the informa- 
tion obtained from a heroic perusal of 
biographical dictionaries, archives, his- 
tories and court memoirs. His grades 
rest on two suppositions ; first, that such 
common judgments as that Frederick the 
Great was an abler man than George 
III represent a real, tho, of course, possi- 
bly totally wrong, assignment of the two 
men to positions on a scale of capability, 
and, second, that individual differences 
in intellect are of approximately the same 
distribution as we find for individual dif- 
ferences in height, power of vision, ac- 
curacy of movement and the like. So 
also with his grades for morality. Given 
such grades as approximately true meas- 
ures of intellect and morality and the 
answer to the general problem of hered- 
ity is a matter of arithmetic. 

Dr. Woods convinces himself and 
will go far toward convincing all impar- 
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tial readers that heredity far outweighs 
training and infinitely outweighs luck 
and miracle as the cause of the relative 
capacities of men by such facts and in- 
ferences as the following: 

Heredity is amply sufficient as a cause 
in the great majority of cases. 

Eldest sons, who inherit the great op- 
portunities of sovereignty, do not show 
higher ability than younger sons of the 
same stock. 

There is a clear, tho, of course, not a 
close, resemblance in intellect between a 
man and his maternal greatgrandparent. 

Resemblance in morality to the ma- 
ternal grandfather is as close as to the 
paternal. 

Likenesses and differences of intellect 
and character correlate far more close- 
ly with connection by birth than with 
likeness in education. 

Selecting a wife from a poor stock 
outweighs the utmost care in the rear- 
ing of children. 

There will be certain objections made 
by specialists to both the methods of 
measurement and the inferences of Dr. 
Woods. For instance, some of his grad- 
ings of individuals will seem incorrect 
to historians possessed of expert knowl- 
edge; and to many students of heredity 
his assumption that inheritance is alter- 
nate, the offspring resembling one parent 
or the other, not a half way condition be- . 
tween the two, will seem not to be ade- 
quately supported. But every one should 
admire his zeal and fairmindedness and 
appreciate the importance of the inves- 
tigation. 

st 


German and American Univer- 
sities 

AN important factor in the imposing 
greatness of Germany at the beginning 
of the twentieth century has been its uni- 
versity system. Every educated Amer- 
ican has at least a piecemeal knowledge 
of the subject, but now we have by a 
professor of philosophy in the University 
of Berlin an all-round presentation of the 
most satisfying completeness—historical, 
descriptive, practical. The German tnhi- 
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versity is surveyed from every side— 
compared with the universities of other 
countries, with its old self in former 
ages, its relation to German national life, 
the instructors and their instruction, the 
students and their studying, and lastly 
the separate faculties as they prepare 
students for four professions.’ Altho his 
exposition of present conditions leaves 
no feature neglected, what interésts him 
most in the present book is the practical 
aspect, the bearings of each feature of 
the university. Conditions call into ex- 
istence circumstances, attendant effects, 
and it is in the exposition and discussion 
of this surrounding territory, these 
suburbs of the university, so to speak, no 
longer the constitution in the book of 
statutes, but the constitution as it works 
upon and is worked upon by life, that 
our author is, if possible, more valuable 
and interesting than elsewhere. And he 
always tries to suggest, if not a remedy, 
at least a palliative for those inevitable 
evils which are the shadows cast by vir- 
tues which may be curtailed, but cannot 
be avoided, except by not creating the 
virtues they attend. For example: what 
most distinguishes the German university 
is that at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to its function of teaching that 
of research or investigation was added, 
the invasion and conquest of the uni- 
verse by the human mind. Research was 
carried on in other countries, but it was 
not the business of the universities—in 
France by academies; in England it was 
a private affair. This march of knowl- 
edge became not only the function, but 
the governing principle of the German 
universities in all the faculties, but most 
of all in the philosophical faculty. But 
the faculties continued to perform their 
old function of preparing students for 
professions. As the conquest of the uni- 
verse by the mind of man absorbed more 
and more of the interest and ambition of 
the professors, a rift began to open be- 
tween the gymnasium and the university 
till it is now a gulf. Most of the gym- 
nasium scholars fall into this gulf in 
passing over to the university, and many 
of these never succeed in climbing up 
on the other side. When they become 

1Tme German UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITY 
Stupy. By Friedrich Paulsen. Translated by Frank 


Thilly and W. W. Erlang, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00. 
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university students they are bewildered 
by lectures addressed not to apprentices 
but to masters in science. 

To mention in closing two or three 
details at random: Americans who are 
old German students will be interested 
to learn of the immense increase in an- 
nual appropriations by the state for the 
growing needs of the universities; that 
seminars are now provided with apart- 
ments and libraries of their own; that 
fraternities have club houses; that the 
old pleasing relation between professor 
and student threatens to become a thing 
of the past, part of the price Germany 
has had to pay for the honor of having 
worldly greatness as the husband of her 
daughter, mental greatness. To wit, the 
German professor is taking to luxury 
and fashion, or if that be offensive, let 
us say that many have become men of 
the world as well as men of science. 


A generation ago the idea that what 
constituted a’ nineteenth century uni- 
versity was the march of knowledge 
rather than teaching was concrete only 
in Germany among the great countries 
of the world. In 1876 the Johns Hop- 
kins University began its career, and 
now what a change! We have some 
dozen institutions embodying more or 
less the nineteenth century principle in- 
troduced by Germany. What hives of 
scientific production are, for instance, 
Chicago and Columbia! It was the ex- 
ample of the Johns Hopkins that 
wrought this change, and the Johns Hop- 
kins is the creation of Mr. Gilman. In 
the eyes of those patriots for whom ideal- 
ism is an indispensable national posses- 
sion it means simply caring for the 
things of the mind. Daniel Gilman will 
always mean the name of one of the chief 
benefactors of their country. In his 
book® we have the man, much as reti- 
cence marks his account of the founding 
of the Johns Hopkins University. With 
such a style no wonder that he is the 
favorite orator for university occasions 
all over the country.’ Cicero would have 
given his approval to this book. It shines 
with the quality he was always insisting 
upon—that style should be copiosus. 
The sentences are not long, but they 
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seem long lines of undulation, swarming 
with gleams of thought and illustration, 
graceful with a flow of abundant and apt 
expression. 

Js 


Lincoln the Master 


Despite all that has been written of 
Lincoln, the many-sidedness of the man 
still gives opportunity for fresh treat- 
ment of particular phases of his char- 
acter. Mr. Rothschild’ considers him 
from the single standpoint of his control 
of men. It was a rare, almost a unique 
power, which he wielded among his fel- 
lows from his earliest to his latest days; 
and it is here pictured in captivating 
manner and with a thoro grasp of the 
subject-matter. Perhaps too much space 
has sometimes been given to trivial in- 
cidents and to third-hand testimony ; and 
yet, since this is a treatment of person- 
ality, and since such testimony may often 
be quite as true to life and even as ac- 
curate in point of fact, as that. recorded 
at first hand, the indulgence can hardly 
be censured. All the details have been 
studied, and have been handled with skill 
and judgment ; and the result is a picture 
that both charms and convinces. 

The earlier life, with its record of a 
constant surmounting of difficulties and 
a constant growth in moral and mental 
stature, is given in three chapters of ab- 
sorbing interest. But it is, of course, to 
the later epoch—the four years in Wash- 
ington—that one turns for the real proof 
of Lincoln’s masterfulness. Here he had 
to deal, not with the rough contestants 
of.the frontier, but with schooled and 
trained leaders in politics and statecraft. 
Yet the power which he had developed 
in his early struggles was one which with- 
stood transplanting to higher planes; 
and the story of his relations with the 
great ones uf the East is but a repetition, 
in new forms, of that of his relations with 
the less developed men of the frontier. 
In chapters on Seward, Chase, Stanton. 
Fremont and McClellan, the author 
makes clear this innate genius for con- 
trol, by which its possessor, though often 
seeming to be led, was himself, at all 
times, leader and ruler. 

Perhaps there is not much that is new 
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in all this; but at least it is brought out 
with a clearness that has not been 
achieved before. Doubtless there are 
still persons who believe that Seward 
was the general power behind the throne ; 
that Stanton was the autocrat of the War 
office ; that Chase, in his own department, 
was another independent autocrat; and 
that the President was merely one who, 
though something of a peacemaker 
among the striving factions, contented 
himself with being a nominal head, per- 
mitting his subordinates to rule in his 
stead. Such persons will do well to read 
with care and with open-mindedness the 
instructive and entertaining chapters on 
these Cabinet officers. Others, who still 
retain something of the feeling once 
more common, that McClellan was a per- 
secuted man, baffled by his civil supe- 
riors, will need to peruse with equal care 
and openness of mind the judicially 
framed chapter on “The Young Napo- 
leon.”’ The last word will probably 
never be spoken in the controversy over 
that brilliant but irresolute and ineffec- 
tive soldier. No matter what is shown 
to his discredit, he will always command 
a certain romantic interest. But it is 
hardly too much to say that the con- 
sensus of discerning persons will, in the 
long run, fix upon him a judgment in 
the main according with that given in 
this book. 

A new edition of the Nicolay and Hay 
collection of Lincoln’s writings and 
speeches’ contains a quantity of material 
discovered since the appearance of the 
edition of 1894. Most of this has been 
previously published, in one place or an- 
other; Miss Tarbell having unearthed 
and printed a considerable part of it, but 
it has not before been gathered with the 
older material into a complete collection. 
The Rebecca letters, leading up to the 
duel with Shields; some of the early 
poems, numbers of Presidential letters, 
some of them to Halleck, Meade and 
McClellan, as well as to Seward and 
other Cabinet officers, and a great mass 
of war-time telegrams, are included. A 
commendable work has been done in col- 
lecting these thousands of scattered bits. 
The edition will appear in 12 large vol- 
umes, of which four are now ready. 


2 Comrptete Works or ApraHAm LIncoLn. By J. G. 
Nicolay and John Hay. Gettysburg Edition, new and 
enlarged. In twelve volumes. Vols. I-IV. New York; 
Francis D. Tandy Co. 
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Ancient Records of Egypt 


It is time-that such a work as this* 
by Professor Breasted were provided. 
For the first time in any language we 
shall have a complete corpus, in transla- 
tion, of the hieroglyphic sources of 
Egyptian history. In the “Records of 
the Past” something of the sort was be- 
gun, but the translations were by dif- 
ferent scholars, each following his own 
fashion, and the texts mixed in a hap- 
hazard way, and Egyptian and Assyrian 
included together. Fragmentary and far 
from complete, that collection, in its two 
series, was of value, and not least be- 
cause it showed what was imperatively 
needed. In the region of Assyriology 
Menant had many years ago showed us 
what was needed, in a single stout vol- 
ume which gathered all the historical 
material known at the time from the 
Cuneiform texts; and the later “Keilin- 
schriftliche Bibliothek” of Schrader, 
with its successive volumes of texts, 
more carefully translated by several Ger- 
man scholars, may have been an example 
to Professor Breasted, for it attempts 
to cover the complete historical records 
of Babylonia and Assyria, and also the 
religious texts. We observe that Pro- 
fessor Breasted intimates that when the 
four volumes of this series are issued he 
will prepare other volumes of the re- 
ligious texts of Egypt. 

The present series begins with the 
earliest known records of the First 
Dynasty, and will close with the Persian 
conquest of Egypt 525 B. C. Those 
earliest records, including the Pyramid 
period, are of great interest, altho very 
scanty. It is only of late that their 
chronology has’ come to be very nearly 
fixed by the study of the Sothis periods. 
There must have been a considerable 
culture before Menes, for the calender 
was introduced about 4240 B. C., while 
the accession of Menes, the first king of 
the First Dynasty, was about 3400 B. C. 
This corresponds, probably, with the 
earlier historical period in Chaldea. It 
is of no little interest to learn that 





* Ancient Recorps or Ecyrt. From the Earliest 
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to the Seventeenth Dynasties. Vol. II, The Eighteenth 
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Snefru, a king of the Third Dynasty, 
about 2900 B. C., which was about the 
time, perhaps, of the Elder Sargon of 
Agade, sent a fleet of forty ships which 
brought cedar wood from Lebanon. But 
before this time cedar wood was brought 
from those or neighboring mountains to 
Chaldea. The first record of an invasion 
of Palestine from Egypt is by Pepi I, of 
the Sixth Dynasty, about 2600 B. C., 
several hundred years before Abraham 
and Hammurabi. 

For these volumes the interest cul- 
minates in the Eighteenth Dynasty, when 
Egypt conquered -Asia as far as the 
Euphrates, and then lost her empire un- 
der Ikhnaton, the heretic king, who is 
the most interesting character in all 
Egyptian history. It was he who en- 
deavored to abolish polytheism, and to 
substitute for it the worship of ‘the one 
God Aton, very likely the Hebrew Adén, 
Lord, under the form of the disk of the 
sun. A hymn to Aton is thus trans- 
lated by Professor Breasted : 

“Thy setting is beautiful, O living Aton, 
ruler of the Two Hands. The people are re- 
joicing before thee, giving praise to him who 
formed them, doing obeisance to him who 
created them. The whole land, every 
country in thy circuit, at thy appearance shall 
make jubilee to thy rising and to thy setting 
likewise, O God, living in truth before thy 
eyes. Thou art the maker of that which is 
not, the maker of all these things that come 
forth from thy mouth.” 

It is no part of the work of Professor 
Breasted to translate-the abundant ma- 
terial for this reign found in the Amarna 
tablets — that belongs to Schrader’s 
“Bibliothek” ; but the Egyptian sources 
have been most carefully collected and 
often collated, and freshly translated. 
Our author is one of a company of 
scholars at work on a great Berlin dic- 
tionary of Egyptia, which has made it 
his duty for a number of years to spend 
much of his time copying and revising 
texts. It is very fortunate that so com- 
petent a scholar has had the courage to 
undertake this task, and it is to the honor 
of the University of Chicago that this 
is being so admirably accomplished. 
America is not being behind in large at- 
tempts of this sort, and with this may be 
compared tlie great series of Sanskrit 
texts being issued by Professor Lanman, 
of Harvard. This is not the only great 
work in Oriental philology which comes 
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from the University of Chicago. We 
may mention Professor Harper’s “Ham- 
murabi” and Dr. Muss-Arnolt’s As- 
syrian Dictionary. The two remaining 
volumes are promised by July 1st, to be 
accompanied by a full index. They will 
be of use not only for professed Egyptol- 
ogists and Assyriologists, but for all stu- 
dents of early history, and will belong to 
any well equipped library. They are is- 
sued in the attractive style of the pub- 
lications of the University, and are a part 
of the monument of President Harper, 
as well as an honor to the scholarship 
of the author. 


x] i 


Church Hymms and Tunes. Edited by the 
Rev. Herbert B. Turner, D.D., and Wil- 
liam F. Biddle. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. $1.75. 

The editors of this hymnal have 
sought to bring together hymns of lyric 
quality suited to modern use in sufficient 
number to form a book of reasonable 
size; their aim being to retain the best 
of the old, while including much that is 
valuable in later and less known verse 
and music. The book contains six hun- 
dred and forty-four hymns and five hun- 
dred and fifty tunes, being.one hundred 
and two more hymns and eighty more 
tunes than in “Hymns of Worship and 
Service,’ the Century Company’s new 
hymnal. A somewhat large proportion 
of the hymns are translations from the 
Greek, Latin, German, etc. It is pleas- 
ant to sing, thio in another tongue, devout 
songs of former centuries, but, except in 
paraphrases such as Neale’s or Palmer’s, 
translated hymns are usually too labored 
and too long for church use. Of the 
seventy here introduced, nineteen are the 
work of Neale. The reviewer cannot 
help questioning whether dignity of dic- 
tion and content of thought are neces- 
sarily abridged with the increase of the 
lyrical quality in modern songs of praise 
or worship. One striking characteristic 
of later hymns is repetition. The pro- 
portion in this book of hymns, with the 
first or last line identical in each stanza, 
is remarkable. Fully one hundred and 
thirty-five of them, mostly quite modern, 
are of this repetitious sort. When open- 
ing lines are not identical they often vary 
in this fashion; 


wea uj 
Come unto me ye { wanderers, 


fainting, 
night )- 
There’s no < sin in heaven. 
death 


know, 
O grant us light that we may { see, 

earn, 

This easy fashion of hymn making, tho - 
not unknown to earlier writers (e. g., 
Grigg’s “Ashamed of Jesus”), was com- 
paratively rare in church service, tho 
common enough in Sunday school song, 
until the irruption of Bonar into the 
“Sabbath Hymn Book” in 1858, with 
thirty-seven hymns, many of them valua- 
ble, but more than half of them of this 
flowing, catchy sort. Ofthe twenty-one by 
Bonar included in the volume under con- 
sideration, thirteen at least are similar in 
style. Miss Havergal, twelve of whose 
hymns are here introduced, is another 
prolific writer of the same kind of de- 
votional verse. Had she been willing to 
edit, revise and prune her metrical work, 
instead of considering it.a special gift of 
God, springing from her brain (like 
Minerva full armed from the head of 
Jove), in God-given dress with which 
she dared not meddle, her contribution to 
English hymnody would have been far 
more valuable. In this work a more 
sparing hand might, perhaps, have been 
used with advantage when culling from 
the treasures of modern religious verse. 
Here we find as many hymns by Haver- 
gal as by Doddridge; more by Bonar 
and by Neale taken together than by 
Watts; as many by Bishop Wordsworth 
as by Bishop Heber. The Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow wrote good, but not pre- 
eminent, hymns; and Charlotte Elliott 
and H. F. Lyte made valuable additions 
to our hymnology, but none of these 
have equal claim to recognition with 
John Newton; yet Longfellow, Lyte, 
Elliott, Ellerton and Newton supply to 
this collection ten poems each. The 
eight by Thring can hardly balance 
Kelly’s equal number, nor are Cowper’s 
five overbalanced by Faber’s, How's or 
Monsell’s larger number, nor are Addi- 
son’s two outweighed by Tuttiett’s four. 
These comparisons are made, not to find 
fault with these selections, which, in the 
main, are good as to both words and mu- 
sic, hut to emphasize the necessity of be~ 
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ing far more Stringent in sifting out the 
new than the old. The old has borne the 
test of time, but the new is often swept 
into favor, in spite of its light and 
ephemeral character, by some popular 
melody to which it has. been set. . It is 
“to immortal verse” that we would have 
.our sacred music “wedded.” 

This work is exceptionally rich in in- 
dexes, and is arranged topically for the 
pastor’s convenience. The index of au- 
thors and that of composers which are 
found at the end of the book have been 
compiled with special care. 


a 
Literary Notes 


CAREFUL cooks and housewives are now 
on the watch for adulterated food, but they 
do not usually know how to detect it. Many 
tests can, of course, only be made by a skilled 
chemist with a well equipped laboratory, bm 
most of the common adulterants, artificial 
colors and preservatives may be detected in 
the ordinary kitchen with the aid of a few 
cheap reagents. The Bureau of Chemistry of 
the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
has just published in Bulletin No. 100 a very 
fair and non-sensational statement of the ex- 
tent and character of food adulteration, de- 
scribing tests which can be applied by any 
intelligent person. 


....The complete edition of Franklin’s 

orks, edited by Albert Henry Smyth for 
Macmillans, has reached the sixth volume, and 
will in a few months round out the full number 
of ten. It would be easy to quarrel with Mr. 
Smyth for the scantiness and rather vague pur- 
pose of his notes. -There is nothing to indi- 
cate to what extent and in what editions the 
letters have already been printed; and the gen- 
eral information given here and there in foot- 
notes is of the most meager and haphazard 
sort. But in other and more essential respects 
this edition deserves the highest praise. It is 
far more complete than any hitherto published ; 
it for the first time reproduces an authentic, 
ungarbled text, and its general make-up is de- 
cidedly attractive. . 


.... The Cumulative Bock Review Digest, 
published by H. W. Wilson Co., Minneapolis, 
is not only useful as a book buyers’ guide, but 
is very interesting reading. It contains ab- 
stracts of all the reviews of books published 
by the important periodicals of the United 
States and England, and it is both amusing 
and instructive to see how closely the critics 
agree on some books and how widely they 
differ on others. One very popular periodical 
which our readers could doubtless name, altho 
we shall not, praises almost every book it re- 
ceives. Another equally well known periodi- 
cal, but not so popular, condemns all books 
with equal impartiality. THe INDEPENDENT 
reviews as a class seem to fall between’ these 
extremes, being neither so flattering as to raise 


false hopes in the book-buyer, nor ‘so con- 
demnatory as to drive the author to strong 
drink. P 


Pebbles 


Ir you think you have great strength of 
character, try to stop talking too much.—Atchi- 
son Globe. 


He Lovep Her Nort.—A little six year old 
girl friend of mine came running to me and 
threw herself into my arms, sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 

“God doesn’t love me any more,” she wailed. 
“God doesn’t love me.” 

“God doesn’t love you! Why, dear, God 
loves every one,” I assured her. 

“Oh, no, he doesn’t love me. I know he 
| pag I tried him with a daisy.”—Harper’s 

azar. 


SEVERAL years ago, when Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr., son of the President, was about to 
start away to a boarding school, he was asked 
by a friend of his father what he intended to 
do when he grew up to be.a man. : 

“I haven’t chosen a profession yet,” replied 
Theodore, “and don’t know what particular 
line of work I shall take up, but I do want to 
be great, like papa.” 

Quite different is the case of the son of Mas- 
sachusetts’ Governor at that time. This boy 
was called on by his teacher to give the names 
of the Governors of all the New England 
States. When he came to Massachusetts he 
balked. 

“Why, don’t you know who is the Governor 
of Massachusetts?” asked the teacher, and the 
lad again hesitated. 

“Why, your own father is Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts; didn’t you know that?” 

“Wal, he told me he was,” replied the boy; 
“but I thought he was stringin’ me.—Boston 
Transcript. 


THE practice of dueling is on the decline in 
France, the country which has been peculiarly 
its home. It grows more ridiculous year by 
year, and those who engage in it become more 
and more a laughing stock. Not long ago a 
Paris journalist, who had by some criticism 
offended a politician, received from him the 
following letter : ° 

“Sir: One does not send a challenge to a 
bandit of your species; one simply administers 
a cuff on the ears. Therefore, I hereby cuff 
both your ears. Be grateful to me for not 
having recourse to weapons. 

“Yours truly, 


” 


The journalist answered: 

“My Dear Sir AnD Apversary: I thank you, 
according to your wish, for having sent me 
cuffs by post, instead of slaughtering me with 
weapons. Cuffed by post, I respond by de- 
spatching you by post six bullets in the head. 
I kill you by letter. Please consider yourself 
dead from the first line of this epistle. 

“With a respectful salutation to your corpse, 
I am, Very truly yours, ——_—_—__———..” 

—The Popular Magazine, 
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Editorials 


Some Curiosities of Honest 
Opinion 

Amonc the interesting phases of our 
American social psychology, certain 
curiosities of honest opinion hold a high 
place. 

In our class of wealthy and powerful 
persons there are honest individuals. 
They are honest not only technically, in 
the sense that they have not stolen or 
profited by fraud, but also subjectively. 
They take themselves seriously. They 
Believe that they have always had clear 
views of right and wrong, and that they 
have conscientiously lived up to their 
principles. Their cardinal article of be- 
lief is that wealth is a reward of merit 
and an especial mark of divine favor. 
They ‘are comfortable and happy. No 
disquieting suspicion that they are in any 
degree responsible for the miseries of the 
poor ever disturbs their complaisancy. 

These persons have never inserted in 
their book of common prayer the invoca- 
tion from Burns: 


“O, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 


_ On the whole, they would not enjoy a 


literal answer to that prayer. But in the 
interests of the general welfare it is 
necessary sometimes to hold a looking 
glass before them, and make them for a 
moment see what their long suffering 
neighbors have to endure. In the per- 
formance of this necessary public service 
we offer them a glimpse at certain curi- 
osities of honest opinion, which they hold 
and proclaim. 

The other night at a gathering of col- 
lege men, a gentleman who long ago 
amassed riches from manufacturing in- 
dustries, and who at one time sat in the 
United States Senate, spoke feelingly 
upon the necessity of “a new Declata- 
tion of Independence.” A more sincere 
speech one seldom hears. The orator’s 
soul burned with indignation as he de- 
scribed the bondage into which the free 
born American laborer has fallen. No 
longer, it appears, can the free born 
walk; cap in hand, into the mighty pres- 
ence of an American employer, and re- 
spectfully say: “Sir, I should like to 


enter your service. My labor is my 
birthright, and I wish to sell it. Its value 
is fixed by the beneficent law of supply 
and demand, which an all wise Creator 
has ordained for our mutual benefit. 
You, in your great wisdom, and with an 
unselfish devotion to your country that 
all must admire, have thwarted the evil 
designs of those unpatriotic free traders 
who would degrade the sovereign Amer- 
ican voter to the level of the pauper labor 


~of Europe. I shall esteem it an honor, 


sir, to be entered on your payroll.” 
Crushed and cowed by labor union des- 
potism, this once upright workingman 
can no longer bargain for himself. He 
must accept such wages as the union, by 
collectively bargaining, obtains for him, 
and he can no longer joyously tend his 
employer’s machine thru those long glad 
hours of overtime that once made him 
feel that he was a nobly useful member 
of society. Unless his lost liberty can 
be restored to him, the honorable ex- 
Senator told us, we must in humiliation 
confess that America is no longer the 
land of the free. 

Inasmuch as the honorable ex-Senator 
was quite unconscious of that loss of 
liberty which had overtaken himself per- 
sonally, when, some years ago, a great 
industrial combination absorbed the mills 
and the business that he had spent a life- 
time in erecting, and converted him from 
a free-born, independent American man- 
ufacturer into a mere corpuscle in a trust, 
a carping mind may find difficulty in be- 
lieving that his zeal for the independence 
of the open shop workingman was as 
thoroly sincere as we have acknowledged 
that it was. But fairminded readers will, 
we think, agree with us that there was 
no trace of disingenuousness in the per- 
formance. It was simply one of the 
curiosities of honest opinion. 

Another example is afforded by a re- 
cent Sabbath utterance of a well-bred 
clergyman, who ministérs to the spiritual 
necessities of multi-millionaires. When 
weekly turned of a Sunday morning 
from the sordid cares of this transitory 
life, made overstrenuous of late by an 
assiduous. President, to their chosen pur- 
veyor of eternal verities, he assured them 
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that great fortunes have here no long 
abiding. In the great plan of things he 
told them it has been ordered that good 
men, who serve their generation by ac- 
cumulating vast riches, shall beget chil- 
dren of mediocre talents and spendthrift 
habits. It is, therefore, not only social- 
istic, but also disrespectful to Providence 
to proclaim a policy of converting great 
fortunes into the public treasury. The 
millionaires went away comforted, for 
they have great possessions. 

Incredible as it may seem, this belief 
that great fortunes in America are dis- 
sipated, we can assure any sceptical 
reader, really is held by nominally intel- 
ligent persons as strongly today as it was 
two generations ago, when it happened 
to be substantially true. Those who hold 
it are not in the least dishonest in for- 
getting that the corporation is a legal 
person which can enjoy a life indefinitely 
long, and that the trick of incorporating 
estates has been invented. They- forget 
these things, not in sheer wickedness, but 
only as a mere curiosity of honest opin- 
ion. The public ought, therefore, to re- 
gard them with kindly forbearance. Like 
the Texas organist who didn’t want to 
be shot, they are doing the best they can: 
“Our Church and State, our courts and camps 


concede " 
Rewards to very moderate heads indeed!” 


s 
The End of the Civilized Tribes 


By law the death sentence of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, as tribes, of the Indian 
Territory was to take effect on the 6th 
of last March. But as the time drew 
near it became evident that the settlement 
of the estates of the deceased would be 
so complicated that it would be easier to 
let them live a while longer. So a re- 
prieve was hastily granted, which was 
followed by an “indeterminate sentence.” 

By the act “For the Final Disposition 
of the Affairs of the Five Civilized 
Tribes,” recently passed, “tribal exist- 
ence and present tribal governments are 
continued in full. force until otherwise 
provided by law.” Hardly in full.force, 
however, for the sessions of the tribal 
legislatures may not exceed thirty days; 
their ordinances are subject to approval 
by the President; and he may remove 
executive heads for neglect of duty or 


disability and appoint some other mem- 
ber of the tribe to fill the vacancy. All 
tribal revenues are to be collected by the 
Secretary of the Interior, who will also 
pay just claims against the tribes’ Taxes 
accruing under tribal laws are abolished, 
and those collected since December 31st, 
1905, must be refunded. It is slower 
death, not new life, which has been 
granted these Five Tribes. “Upon the 
dissolution of the tribes” and “until the 
establishment of a State or Territorial 


Government” are the two refrains which - 


run thruout the new law. 

A sharp distinction is.made between 
mixed bloods and full bloods. The latter 
may neither encumber nor alienate their 
allotments ; nor may they make leases of 
any of their lands for a longer period 
than a year without the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior. All inherited 
allotments may be sold, but if the heirs 
are full bloods their sales must be ap- 
proved by the Secretary. All property 
may be bequeathed, but a full blood 
Indian may not by his bequest disinherit 
parent, child or spouse. What would we 
think of such a distinction between white 
men and mulattos? 

Freedmen may neither sell nor lease 
their small allotments. Freedmen 
among the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
are grudgingly given the preference 
right to purchase enough land at its ap- 
praised value to make their entire hold- 
ings forty acres each. 

In general, lands neither allotted, re- 
served or otherwise disposed of, may be 
sold by the Secretary of the Interior, 
nineteen sections of Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw land with its valuable timber be- 
ing specially mentioned ; but all coal and 
asphalt lands, whether leased or un- 
leased, are reserved from sale for an in- 
definite period, and upon the dissolution 
of the tribes, lands then undisposed of 
shall be held in trust by the United 
States for the benefit of the Indians. 
Here we see the work of Senator [a 
Follette. 

At that time buildings, furniture or 
land used by the tribes for governmental 
or school purposes may be sold. by the 
Secretary, with the right reserved to a 
county or a_ municipality to purchase 
them at their appraised value. The pro- 
ceeds from sales of tribal lands or other 
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property are to be distributed among the 
respective tribes per capita. 

Educational affairs are to remain in 
statu quo until the establishment of a 
public school system under a State or 
Territorial Government. They are all 
placed under ‘control of the Secretary of 
the Interior, who gnay apply to the sup- 
port of the tribal schools as much tribal 
money as was expended for that purpose 
during the school year which closed on 
the 30th of last June, and to the educa- 
tion of both white and Indian children 
all the fees collected by United States of- 
ficials in the Indian Territory for re- 
cording legal instruments. This goes 
far toward supplying the school needs of 
that region for the time being. 

The shadow—or shine—of coming 
events is shown in the clause which 
gives to light and power companies a 
chance to acquire rights of way and the 
use of non-navigable streams, but re- 
serves to municipal authorities the right 
to regulate the manner of construction 
and to subject the companies to taxation. 
The act also provides that the “tangible 
property” of railroads (except rolling 
stock) within incorporated towns “shall 
be taxed in proportion to its value, the 
same as other property.” 

This is the beginning of the end of the 
most interesting socialistic survival in 
this country ; and much of the end will 
doubtless be found in the United States 
courts in the Territory, which are given 
jurisdiction of claims both for and 
against the tribes. To them also the rail- 
roads may carry their appeals from mu- 
nicipal taxation. 


& 


Our Navy in France 


Tue three black-hulled French cruis- 
ers anchored in the North River, where 
they rested from their labors in as- 
sisting to deposit the bones of John 
Paul Jones in their last resting place 
were objects of merely curious interest to 
the crowds in Riverside Park, and the 
French marines, so conspicuous on our 
streets and pleasure islands in their neat 
blue uniforms with red revers are not 
regarded as a political factor. In con- 
trast with this peaceful visitation of the 
French ships of war, our navy, especially 
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our future navy, is making a great deal 
of trouble in France. 

President Roosevelt holds that a big 
navy is the surest guarantee of peace. 
He will soon have in Congress an ardent 
advocate of the same policy, Mr. Rich- 
mond P. Hobson, late of the “Merri- 
mac,” now of Alabama, who wants a still 
bigger navy and for the same pacific 
purpose. The difficulty is that there is 
too much competition in the trade of 
peace making. All the other nations 
want to have peace—on their own terms 
—and they all are trying to secure it in 
the same way, by getting the biggest 
navy, following the Scriptural injunction 
to provoke each other to good works. 

The debate on the naval appropriation 
bill in the French Senate during the ses- 
sion of April 9th is very interesting from 
this point of view. M. le Ministre de 
la Marine is one of the most patriotic of 
Frenchmen, altho you would not suspect 
it from his name, which is Thomson. 
His great ambition, his sole desire, is to 
make France an agent for peace in the 
world, and he does not like to see King 
Edward, Emperor William and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt getting ahead of him in 
carrying out the promise of the angels 
on the first Christmas. He demands, 
therefore, of his already overtaxed coun- 
try, a special appropriation of $25,800,- 
000 a year until 1919, as the minimum 
for the necessary increase of the navy. 

Against this extraordinary expendi- 
ture Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, 
the leader of the peace party—perhaps 
we should say of the other peace party, 
the party that puts more faith in arbitra- 
tion treaties than in warships—made an 
eloquent but ineffectual protest. In vain 
he quoted passages favoring a decrease 
in armament from President Roosevelt’s 
addresses. Minister Thomson matched 
the quotations with others of a very dif- 
ferent tenor from the same _ source. 
When the ‘Baron quoted Secretary of the 
Navy Bonaparte’s statement that “the 
question is not how large a navy we 
need, but how small a navy we can safely 
do with,” Admiral de Cuverville showed 
what the Americans really meant by a 
small navy. Since 1895, he said, the - 
United States had increased its naval ex- 
penditure by $54,600,000, while the in- 
crease for the same period in Italy had 
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been $4,400,000, in France $8,400,000, 
in Russia $30,000,000, in Germany 
$36,000,000, and in England $131,800,- 
ooo. Including vessels on the stocks, the 
United States had expended for its navy 
in the last twenty years the sum of $930,- 
000,000. In 1898 the United States had 
in line against Spain four battleships; 
it will have twenty-three in 1908. 

In reply to the argument that this in- 
crease in the American navy did not 
threaten French interests and did not call 
for an increase in their navy, the Ad- 
miral argued that the French holdings in 
the Antilles would acquire considerable 
importance from the opening of the Pa- 
nama Canal, and in support of his view, 
told of a conversation he had with Secre- 
tary of State Blaine, in 1881, when he 
was sent as the representative of the 
French navy to the Yorktown centen- 
nial : 

“Mr. Blaine was talking one evening in a 
very friendly way with the French delegation; 
we had turned the conversation on the ques- 
tion of the opening of the Panama Canal, and 
he said to me: 

“You will 
Canal.’ 

“*But we will,’ I answered. 
we not do it?’ 

“‘Oh, because your men die like flies.’ 

“And I replied: ‘Supposing we cannot use 
the blacks, we can get Chinese.’ 

“He smiled, and said to me: ‘I admit you 
may construct the Canal, but when you have 
done it, he added with a significant gesture, 
‘we will hold the keys.’ 

“You see, the American doctrine has not 
varied, and the Union is firmly resolved to 
hold the keys of the Panama Canal.” 

In opposing the construction of larger 
battleships planned by the French Gov- 
ernment, Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant again endeavored to use the United 
States as a good example, and again he 
was defeated by the Government speak- 
ers, who pitted our practice against our 
precept. To prove that the United 
States did not favor the construction of 
battleships the size of the British “Dread- 
nought,” he quoted Secretary Bona- 
parte as saying: “We are far from be- 
lieving in the omnipotence of these levia- 
thans and we will not follow the other 
Powers in this policy.” Evidently the 
Government was better informed as to 
the real intentions of the Secretary, but 
they could only quote a newspaper report 
that the United States was to build a 


never construct the Panama 


‘Why should 
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19,000-ton ship. The Baron valiantly 
stuck by the official statement as against 
a mere newspaper rumor, and Admiral 
de Cuverville could only reply, “You will 
see.”” 

Now we do see, for the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs reports in favor 
of a $10,000,000 battleship, “carrying as 
heavy armor and as powerful armament 
as any known of its class, to have the 
highest practicable speed and greatest 
practical radius of action,” and this is 
included on the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Navy. Altogether the 
new naval appropriation bill calls for 
nearly $100,000,000, and this is $21,500,- 
000 less than the Department asked for. 
Evidently it will be still harder in the 
future for the friends of peace to quote 
the example of the United States as an 
argument for decrease in armament. 


& 


As to Charles Francis Adams 


An intelligent correspondent, princi- 
pal of schools in a Louisiana town, and 
one who declares himself “a subscriber 
and great admirer” of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, wants to know the sources of 
our information on the race problem as 
pertains to the South; that is, whether it 
comes from an intelligent and unpreju- 
diced source. He also asks us to review 
the Hon. Charles’ Francis Adams’s arti- 
cle in the May Century on the negro in 
Africa. 

Our sources of information are those 
open to everybody. They are deductive, 
based on principles, and inductive, based 
on observed facts. 

The main principle involved is that 
men are born free, and with the equal 
and inalienable right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. This. does not 
mean that men are born with the same 
color or brain, or that superior talent 
does not achieve superior results; but it 
means that no mere factitious difference 
is to exclude a man from the unhindered 
fruits of his own exertions. Law must 
not put disabilities on men to. prevent 
their equal access to privilege. This is a 
principle of Christianity as well as of 
humanity and common ethics. The prin- 
ciple forbids slavery, serfdom, Jim Crow 
laws and the hindrance of the ballot. It 
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further requires us to deal with men as 
men and never as races. 

Next as to observed facts. 

We have observed that historically ev- 
ery advanced race has risen out of a con- 
dition as degraded as that of the Afri- 
cans observed by Mr. Adams in the 
Sudan. There was a time when our an- 
cestors in Britain and Germany and Rus- 
sia were no more advanced than those 
negroes. Czsar says that in Gaul the 
common people were “little better than 
slaves” to the chiefs and the druids. It 
is he that tells of the human sacrifices, 
men burnt in wicker cages. The Ger- 
‘mans, he says, were clothed in skins, 
lived by hunting and not agriculture, had 
no fixed home, and had no public magis- 
trates. They lived much like our no- 
madic Indians, and were less advanced 
than the negroes of Timbuctu or Zulu- 
land. Czsar describes the Britons as 
barbarians, painted with woad, to make 
them look terrible in war, and living in 
companies with their wives in common. 
Tacitus says of the Sarmatians that they 
were in so hopelessly miserable a condi- 
tion that they did not even need to pray. 
But out of such savagery, with no in- 
crease of brain power, simply by social 
heredity, by the access of imported civ- 
ilization, by culture and education, has 
grown in these races the most splendid 
enlightenment the world knows. In 
those days such civilization was as hope- 
less as among the blacks of Nubia. 

We have also observed that with their 
present superiority the Caucasians have 
been inclined to express a contempt for 
all other races. We have despised Hin- 
dus, Chinese and Japanese. But within 
fifty years we have seen the little yellow 
Japanese, whom even the Chinese called 
“monkeys,” develop a complete civiliza- 
tion, equaling that of Europe, and con- 
quer on land and sea the proud Russians. 

We see no antecedent reason wiy, 
with similar civilization brought within 
their reach, Africans should not do as 
much. The best ethnologists tell us that 
they are not notably inferior in bodily 
size or in brain capacity. Even if they 
were somewhat inferior, a very large ele- 
ment of Caucasian blood is infused in this 
country. Many falsely classed as “‘ne- 
groes” are mainly Caucasian. In Africa, 
shut off from the world’s civilization, 
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they have created large states and cities, 
and a native industry which includes the 
smelting of iron, as Professor Boaz has 
told us. It is a condition, whether pagan 
or Mohammedan, that is far above sav- 
agery. 

Further, we have observed the prog- 
ress made by the negroes in this country 
since the abolition of slavery. To draw 
a conclusion Mr. Adams visits Omdur- 
man for a few days—a town just res- 
cued from the Mahdi, where teaching by 
missionaries has been forbidden till this 
last year. We have carefully observed 
the results of forty yéars progress in our 
Southern States. 

Slavery was abolished by act of war, 
against the will of the white residents. 
Immediately the white people attempted 
to organize State Governments’ and en- 
acted laws of peonage to take the place 
of slavery. Those laws~Congress an- 
nulled, and there has followed a period 
of jealous hostility, partisan and social. 
With great frankness, since in the Hayes 
administration we were compelled to give 
up the attempt at national protection, it 
has been the avowed effort of the South- 
ern ruling class to suppress both social 
and political equality. The conditions 
have been very difficult for the negro. 
The whites have declared that ‘the negro 
cannot rise, that he is inherently incapa- 
ble of civilization. But he has risen rap- 
idly, more rapidly that could have been 
expected. Dr. Nott, of Nott and Glid- 
den fame, the chief scientific authority in 
the South before and after the war, pit- 
eously declared that the negro, freed 


‘from the protection of his master, would 


utterly perish from the land, and that, 
in his incapacity to earn a living, the 
country would meanwhile have to feed 
the race as paupers. That was believed. 
Now the census tells us that the negroes, 
without immigration, have by natural in- 
crease grown since 1860 from 4,441,830 
to 8,883,994 in 1900. They have doubled 
in forty years. That proves vitality and 
implies self-support. At the end of the 
war the negro owned nothing but his 
hands. In 1900 there were 744,471 farms 
owned or operated by negroes, being 41 
per cent. of all negro homes. They rep- 
resent a value of five hundred million dol- 
lars. There were 187,797 negro owners 
of the farms they operated. Similarly in 
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other lines of profitable work the negroes 
have made progress which we have no 
space to illustrate. 

Nor have they failed in intellectual 
progress. With not over one dollar 
given by the Southern States for the edu- 
cation of a negro child to three for a 
white child, and thus with inferior 
schools, they have already learned, by a 
large majority, to read and write. There 
is yet an immense mass of black igno- 
rance, chiefly in the sections where there 
is a large, tho smaller, mass of white 
ignorance. But the jmprovement is im- 
mense, thanks largely to outside support 
of higher schools supplementing the lack, 
of State support. Thousands of negroes 
have graduated from colleges, have en- 
tered the learned professions, and not a 
few, in Northern universities, have 


shown equal proficiency with the abler 
white students, as proved by prizes in 
competition. 

Now it is absolutely sure that the 
movement of the American negro is up- 
ward and not downward. The progress 
is remarkable and against serious dis- 


couragement. As yet there is no sign 
that it will stop. There is no slightest 
evidence that there is a lower level above 
which the negro cannot rise, for many 
have risen. This we have séen with our 
own eyes, in our own short lifetime. We 
have visited their cultured homes; we 
have examined their schools; we have 
had part in their education. We have 
taken no special concern with their igno- 
rance, their vices, their laziness, their dis- 
eases, their large mortality; for these 
matters are not peculiar nor significant. 
What is. significant is the trend, the 
movement, and that is plainly upward. 
Accordingly we consider the top things, 
not the bottom things; the schools, not 
the prisons. Jails count nowhere; it is 
the forces that lift that must always be 
considered, for they control and will pre- 
vail. 

What; then, do we think of Mr. 
Adams’s article? It needs vision and re- 
vision. There is no such essential, invin- 
cible inferiority. It is true that most ne- 
groes are commonplace people, satisfied 
where they are and having no initiative. 
So are most white people. We have to 
teach them divine discontent. Carlyle said 
they were “mostly fools.” But in every 
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race there are leaders, able to look for- 
ward, eager to climb upward; and for a 


- race that has one per cent. of such, will- 


ing to lead, there is hope; for more than 
half the rest will be led, and the re- 
mainder are of no account for history. . 

We are asked if Northern people will 
accept Mr. Adams’s testimony. Doubt- 
less many will. There is a tendency that 
way now. But this we see clearly, that 
they cannot think so long. By all pres- 
ent signs, in fifty years, by his intelli- 
gence and thrift, the negfo will, in the 
agricultural States; possess his full pro- 
portion of wealth, culture and power; 
and we believe it will be welcomed by 
those who now oppose, and that it will 
be wisely used. 


Alcohol! to Burn 


OF all the numerous uses that alcohol 
can be put to the worst is to drink it 
and the best is to burn it, yet our pres- 
ent laws are so contrived as to permit 
the former- use and prohibit the latter. 
The internal revenue tax on alcohol has 
been repeatedly increased since it was 
first imposed in 1862 to raise money to 
carry on the war until it now amounts 
to about a thousand per cent. ad valorem, 
yet no man is prevented from getting 
drunk on account of the high price of al- 
cohol. On the other hand, people who 
want to use alcohol for better purposes, 
such as heating, lighting and manufac- 
turing, cannot afford it. You can make 
a gallon of alcohol for 20 to 25 cents, 
but you have to pay the United States 
Government $2.08 a gallon if you sell 
or use it. There is an exception to this. 
If you want to use alcohol for fortify- 
ing wines, that is, adding alcohol to light 
wines to increase their strength until 
they are as intoxicating as a whisky 
highball, the Government, apparently re- 
garding this as a peculiarly laudable pur- 
pose, will let you have it with the tax off. 
Last year the tax was remitted on 3,500,- 
000 gallons of alcohol for the purpose 


. of adding to wines this most harmful of 


all adulterants. 

Now there is a very simple way of 
getting rid of this inconsistency, a way 
that has been adopted by all other na- 
tions except ours, and that is to add to 
alcohol intended for industrial purposes 
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some liquid that will make it undrinkable 
and then allow it to be sold without tax. 
This is the object of the bill which has 
just passed the House of Representatives 
and is now in the pocket of Senator 
Aldrich, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, where it is likely to 
stay unless it can be pried out in some 
way. The last that has beer heard of it 
is that a committee has been appointed to 
take evidence on the subject. One 
would think that the volume of evidence 
just taken by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, together with the 
investigation made by the joint commit- 
tee of the Senate and House in 1896 and 
the exhaustive British Parliamentary re- 
port of.1904, would have given the Sen- 
ators information enough, but, of course, 
a bill like this which might seriously af- 
fect business interests, especially the 
prices charged by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany for gasoline and kerosene, must be 
subjected to thoro deliberation, even if 
it takes all summer. 

The demand for free alcohol is now 
much stronger than it has been, and the 


bill will not this time be so easily put 
out of the way as the former bills. 
Within the last few years two new and 
important uses have been developed for 
alcohol, its use for lighting and for 


power. The flame of alcohol is blue and 
gives off no light, but if a Welsbach 
mastle is hung in the flame we have the 
bright, soft incandescent light now used 
in city streets and houses where there is 
gas. In towns and country homes not 
having gas it is necessary to use the or- 
dinary kerosene lamp, or the mantle lamp 
with gasoline. One gallon of alcohol will 
give as much light as two gallons of 
kerosene in an ordinary lamp, and since 
they would cost about the same per gal- 
lon it would mean a saving of half the 
lighting bill of the farmhouse. 

Besides this alcohol can be used in- 
stead of gasoline in small motors such as 
are now extensively employed for run- 
ning light machinery on the farms and 
in .. There are over 5,000 of these 
alcohol engines in use in Germany at the 
present time. Many attempts have been 
made in Europe to use alcohol for auto- 
mobiles, but without much success, so its 
employment for this purpose is prob- 
lematical. It has the great advantage 
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over gasoline that it is much less ex- 
plosive. The vapor does not take fire so 
readily, and the burning alcohol can be 
put out with water, while a gasoline fire 
cannot. Besides being useful for light- 
ing, heating and power, tax-free alcohol 
would be of great advantage to many 
manufactures, such as hats, varnishes, 
smokeless powder, photographic mate- 
8 celluloid, transparent soap, and the 
like. 

The extent of the industrial use of 
alcohol would depend upon its price 
when the tax was removed, and about 
this there is great dispute. The moon- 
shiners have shown how cheap and easy 
it is ta set up and run a still, and any- 
thing containing starch or sugar, such 
as corn, potatoes or molasses, can be used 
for material. Since spoiled corn and beet 
sugar molasses and cheap molasses from 
the West Indies can be used, it is quite 
possible that alcohol can be prepared and 
sold for 25 cents a gallon, possibly as 
low as I5 cents. 

There afte two objections to removing 
the tax from industrial alcohol that must 
be considered; one is the injury it will 
do to the wood alcohol industry and the 
other is the evasion of the revenue. There 
are several thousand different alcohols 
possible and several hundred of them are 
known. The chemist gives them pretty 
names, such as would do for heroines in 
historical romances, methyl, ethyl, pro- 
pyl, butyl, amyl, and the like, but of these 
most people are only acquainted with 
two, ethyl alcohol, which is made from 
grain or fruit and forms the enticing in- 
gredient of wine and whisky, and methyl 
alcohol, which is made by the destructive 
distillation of wood and has come into 
extensive use in manufactures as a sub- 
stitute for ethyl or common alcohol. The 
manufacture of methyl or wood alcohol 
is one of our few triumphs in industrial 
chemistry, and an interesting story might 
be told of how American chemists 
caught the smoke ftom the charcoal 
kilns and made from it methyl alcohol, 
acetic acid and other products worth 
more than the charcoal, so the charcoal 
became a by-product. This industry, 
which now produces 7,500,000 gallons a 
year, has grown up under the shelter of 
the prohibitive tax on its rival, and 
should not be ruthlessly destroyed. But 
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it is not probable that this would follow 
the proposed legislation, for much, and 
in time possibly all, of the wood alcohol 
now made would be used in denaturing 
or rendering unpotable the tax-free ethy! 
alcohol. In England ten per cent. of 
wood alcohol is used as a denaturant, 
and it might be well to adopt this in- 
stead of the 24 per cent. used in Ger- 
many, at least for a few years, while 
ethyl alcohol was coming into use, so the 
wood alcohol industry could become ad- 
justed to the new conditions. 

All the alcohols of this family are poi- 
sonous, but methyl is worse than ethyl. 
It causes blindness among the workmen 
who have to inhale its fumes, and many 
deaths have been caused by drinking 
what is called “Kansas whisky,” which 
is methyl alcohol diluted with water and 
sweetened with sugar. Doubtless, too, 
men will drink the denatured or methyl- 
ated alcohol, when it is sold free of tax 
for industrial purposes, but they will be 
those dipsomaniacs who now get drunk 
on red ink, perfumery and liniment, and 
the world will not lose much by their 


death. This question of the amount and 
character of the denaturant, as well as 
the other regulations to prevent viola- 
tions of the revenue, is wisely left by the 
pending bill to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


. 2 
The Oil Trust and the Railroads 


Opponents of the pending Railway 
Rate bill have said that rate-making was 
an extremely difficult task, which should 
be left to experts in the companies’ serv- 
ice. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners, they have asserted, could 
not be competent to deal with it, and 
should not presume to enter a field 
of scientific effort in which their 
blunders would do all sorts of harm. In 
the. Garfield report upon the Standard 
Oil Company’s railroad freight rates we 
see all the complications and refinements 
of a kind of rate-making that was de- 
_signed to give a great and greedy corpo- 
ration enormous advantages over all pos- 
sible competitors. It is a remarkable 
exhibition of the many ways in which 
the skill of rate-makers utterly devoid 
of conscience may be used for the pro- 
motion of injustice and wrong. 
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No device that an expert in rates could 
suggest for giving the great Oil Trust 
an unfair, or even an unlawful, advan- 
tage over such competitors as still sur- 
vived, appears to have been left unused 
by the railroads of the United States. 
It is true that the skill of an expert ‘is 
required for such rate-making, but the 
work is that of an expert counterfeiter 
or thief rather than that of an honest 
man engaged in respectable labor. The 
sooner the Commission’s heavy hand is 
laid upon the complications of such rate- 
making the better for the American peo- 
ple and for the railroad companies them- 
selves. 


This great volume of evidence, show- 
ing how the laws and every rulé of fair 
play have been violated in all parts of 
the land by common carriers in order 
that the Oil Trust might overcome all 
competition and establish its power to 
tax the public unjustly, completely an- 
swers the arguments of those who have 
urged that the Commission should not 
be authorized to supervise the open rates. 
It is by an ingenious arrangement of 
open rates, as well as by the use of secret 
ones, that the interests of the Oil Trust 
have been and still are wrongfully served. 
These proofs, together with the recent 
evidence of railway combination control 
of the anthracite coal industry and of the 
bituminous coal trade in the Eastern 
States, leave no ground for further rea- 
sonable opposition to the enactment of 
the pending Rate bill. 

Of course, the Oil Company and the 
railway companies should be prosecuted 
for every violation of the law. Many of 
the secret rates by which the Oil Com- 
pany has “benefited enormously,” the 
President says, were “clearly unlawful.” 
The Company, says Commissioner Gar- 
field, “has habitually received from the 
railroads and is now receiving secret 
rates and other unjust and illegal dis- 
criminations.” Many of these discrim- 
inations, he asserts in another place, 
“were clearly in violation of the Inter- 
state Commerce law.” Unfortunately, 
there is reason to believe that, owing to 
the manner in which the Commissioner’s 
information was obtained, the Oil Com- 
pany’s officers may successfully claim 
immunity and thus escape punishment. 
But there should be prosecutions in every 
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case where it can be shown that the law 
has been broken. 

It will be observed that, in replying to 
the charges of the report and of the 
President’s message, the officers of the 
Oil Company say that certain railroads 
which have caused or promoted discrim- 
ination, and not the Oil Company, 
“should be the object of attack,” so far 
as their action in refusing to prorate is 
concerned. It should not be overlooked, 
however, that the Oil Company’s officers 
exert great influence in many railroad 
companies by reason of their holdings of 
stock and their directorships. One of 
these officers, Vice-President William 
Rockefeller, is a director in nineteen rail- 
road companies, among these being the 
New Haven and the New York Central, 
and other prominent officers hold places 
in the boards of great railway systems. 

The influential interest of the Stand- 
ard Oil group of multi-millionaires in the 
leading railway companies of the United 
States is a matter of common knowledge. 
As railway directors they have approved, 


and they may have suggested, that unjust 
use of rates (for the benefit of their Oil 
Company) which the Government de- 
nounces, and for which they now ask 
the public to hold the railways exclusive- 


ly responsible. If any railway company 
of which a Standard Oil officer is a di- 
rector has violated the law by giving rate 
favors to the Oil Company, by that direc- 
tor’s protest the unlawful action could 
have been prevented. The protests of 
Standard directors would have been ef- 
fective, for example, with the manage- 
ment of the Central, the New Haven, the 


Atchison, the St. Paul, the Union Pacific 


and several other roads. 

Mr. Roosevelt asks that an element of 
competition be introduced, in the field 
which the Oil Company practically mo- 
nopolizes, by the passage of the bill re- 
moving the tax from alcohol prepared 
for use in the arts and manufactures. To 
what extent denaturized alcohol would 
compete with the Oil Company’s prod- 
ucts we do not know. The bill ought to 
be passed, however, for other reasons. 
We are heartily in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation concerning the 
control of oil or coal lands now held by 
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the Government. Theseshould not be sold. 

There is nothing in the Ga: ield report 
to surprise one who is familiar with the 
history of the Standard Oil Company. 
This organization was a product of un- 
just discrimination. in freight rates, and 
it has fattened. upon such discrimination 
at the expense of many independent re- 
finers, who were driven out of business 
by the unjust practices against which it 
was useless to protest. The laws ought 
to have been enforced many years ago 
for the restraint and punishment of this 
corporation and the railway companies 
that conspired with it to oppress and to 
rob. We hope the day is at hand when 
new laws and the enforcement of old 
ones will end this industrial and com- 
mercial piracy. 

As for the railroad companies, or the 
capitalists who control them, they should 
understand that the Garfield report, with 
its facts and figures, is an indictment of 
much greater weight than even the re- 
cent proof of oppression and extortion 
by railway combinations in the coal dis- 
tricts. With this evidence before them, 
how can the people believe that the offi- 
cers of the companies were sincere when 
they met, last year, and proclaimed their 
determination to discriminate no more? 
Unless the people become convinced that 
such favoritism as this report reveals is 
to be ended by legislation, prosecution 
and other executive actioh, they will in- 
sist upon Government ownership of the 
entire railway system. 


a 


The memory of Horace 
Bushnell would never 
die out if only for his 
achievements in broadening and deepen- 
ing religious thought. But he was a 
leader in civic affairs, quite as notably 
as in theological. In a remarkable essay 
on “City Plans” Bushnell wrote that San 
Francisco was, carelessly or accidentally, 
located unfavorably. After showing how 
Sacramento and Marysville, which are 
actually below high water mark, could 
both of them have secured ample high 
ground, and equally convenient at the 
distance of about a mile, he adds that 
just over the bay from San Francisco, at 


The Site of 
San Francisco 
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a little hamlet called San Pablo, nature 
had laid out a great. city plot, about five 
miles square; had graded it handsomely 
down to the bay, supplying it with the 
very best water, breaking out of a gorge 
in the hills; giving it also a straight path 
out to the sea for ships—not omitting an 
open sweep for railroad connections 
from the north, east end south. Behind 
the rock summit, on its mid front, he 
noted a natural dock ground, two miles 
long, open to deep water at both ends. 

“In short, there was never in the world such 
a site for a magnificent commercial city; but 
alas, the city is fixed elsewhere by the mere 
chance landing of adventure, and a change is 
forever impossible.” 
Is it possible that the earthquake has 
given San Francisco a chance to recon- 
sider the wisdom of her location, and ad- 
just herself to her destiny, as one of the 
greatest commercial cities of the world? 
Probably no man has ever lived in Amer- 
ica whose judgment was sounder on 
civic questions, especially of civic im- 
provements, good roads and the general 
progress of village art than Horace 
Bushnell. 

ad 


It is a very foul story 
that is told by ex- 
Consul - General Mc- 
Wade against ex-Assistant Secretary of 
State Peirce, who, like Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Loomis, was sent on a trip 
about the world as inspector of con- 
sulates. His report as to the behavior of 
Mr. McWade at Canton led to the lat- 
ter’s removal; and now McWade retal- 
iates by damaging charges against his 
accuser. According to his story Mr. 
Peirce practically compelled McWade to 
make him a valuable gift with the prom- 
ise of a favorable report, and then broke 
his promise, and secured the signatures 
against him of a lot of disreputable ad- 
venturers. These charges seem past be- 
lief, for Mr. Peirce, son of Benjamin 
Peirce, the famous Harvard mathe- 
matician, has had a creditable career in 
diplomatic positions, and is now slated 
for Minister to Norway, which will com- 
pel careful. consideration of the charges 
by the Senate before confirmation. The 
charges against Mr. Loomis have never 
been investigated by Congress, and his 


Quis Custodiet 
Ipsos Custodes? 
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expected nomination to a diplomatic post 
has been delayed, probably to avoid such 
investigation of his acts in the Senate. 


- 


The noise of the combined 
Legitimists and Socialists 
has not disturbed the 
French electors, who have returned a 
Chamber of Deputies which will support 
the separation of Church and State. The 
mobs which resisted the officers taking a 
valuation of the property of the churches, 
the “Vehementer” condemnation of the 
law by the Pope, and the disturbance by 
the strikes have not affected .the calm 
trust in the Republic of the great mass 
of the voters. It looks as if a more se- 
rious mood had taken the place of former 
levity and inconstancy. The Royalists 
and Imperialists may now be. dismissed 
as of no importance; any future dan- 
ger will be from the other extreme of 
anarchy, under the name either of social- 
ism or labor. Equally the pact between 
the Church and the Legitimists proves 
harmless, for France does not wish to be 
ruled by ecclesiastics. It is to be hoped 
that the Catholic irreconcilables who re- 
fused to obey Leo and accept the Repub- 
lic, will now accept the inevitable. M. 
Brunetiere has told them they had bet- 
ter not fight; and their best hope is to 
accept his advice and that of Belial un- 
der strenuous conditions, and make the 
best of what they cannot help. Then: 


“This A will grow mild, this darkness 
ight ; 

Besides what hope the never-ending flight 

Of future days may bring, what chance, what 
change, 

Worth waiting ;” 

and we believe that the “affable angel” 

Raphael or the “guardian angel” Michael 

would give the same advice to the 

Church: 
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“Then wilt thou not be loth 

To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 

A Paradise within thee, happier far.” 
That is the kind of Paradise which. the 
Catholic Church possesses in this coun- 
try; where the Church asks no favors of 
the State, but is strong, trusting solely in 
God and the loyalty of its own members. 
That is why in no other country is the 
Catholic Church so happy and so spirit- 
ually effective as in the United States. 





Insurance 


San Francisco Losses and. Rates 


As outlined in this department last 
week one of the results of the.San Fran- 
ciscd disaster has been an advance in 
rates that now promises to be exceeding- 
ly widespread in its application. At a 
meeting of the Fire Insurance Exchange, 
which represents all the fire insurance 
companies doing business in Greater 
New York, held in this city last week, a 
resolution was adopted raising the pre- 
mium rates on all classes of risks from 
10 to 25 per cent. A considerable re- 
duction was likewise made in the future 
brokerage rates and in commissions. 

At first glance it would appear that 
this advance in rates and other action on 
the part of the exchange, under the cir- 
cumstances which now exist and particu- 
larly when it is remembered that many 
insurance companies have suffered losses 
which run into millions of dollars and 
which have in too many instances wiped 
out surpluses and even impaired capi- 
tal, was perfectly legitimate. - 

The action of the New York Ex- 
change, whether right or wrong, will 
doubtless be followed by similar ex- 
changes thruout the country. 

When the proposition to raise rates all 
over the country, to meet company losses 
at San Francisco, is carefully studied. 
however, it will be seen that such a pro- 
ceeding is not based upon correct princi- 
ples. In exemplification of the fallacy that 
is made basic for the general raising of 
rates, the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany, which stands aloof in this move- 
ment, has issued a statement setting 
forth the reasons for the position taken 
by them in opposition to the other com- 
panies which intend to raise rates. Says 
President Evans: 

“We believe in a rate that fairly compensates 
our stockholders for the risk the capital and 
surplus belonging to them runs. with a further 
profit of not over 5 per cent. for the building 
up of a conflagration fund, which of course, 
would, under the American method of making 
statements, become a part of the so-called net 
surplus. 

“This profit is measured, in our opinion, by 
12% per cent. as a maximum on the premiums 
earned. Our profit on the business in Greater 
New York has been, ever since the formation 
of the present rating organization, the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, more than 12% 


per cent., and our business as a whole, with a 
premium income in the United States af about 
six million dollars, showed a profit of more 
than 12% per cent. for the year 1905. 

“Our city conflagration lines are carefully 
watched, and we are prepared to pay any legal 
claims made upon us as the result of loss under 
hazards covered by our policies. We do not 
believe that it is wise or proper to penalize 
property owners’ in New York or elsewhere 
now paying adequate rates because of an un- 
usual loss due primarily to an earthquake in 
San Francisco, and we shall oppose to the ex- 
tent of our ability the taking of such action 
in New York and other cities or sections of 
the country where the rates are now adequate. 

“The companies as a whole have, in the 
present situation, the opportunity of the cen- 
tury to put the fire insurance business on a 
stable and businesslike basis, winning the good 
will and confidence of the public. If, on the 
other hand, rate advances are made that can- 
not be justified by the hazard incurred, adverse 
legislation is sure to result, and in a very short 
time the companies now banded together to 
‘jam’ thru these advance rate resolutions 
thruout the country will be at each other’s 
throats, and rate cutting will be the order of 
the day. The Continental is in business to 
stay, and we do not intend to be stampeded 
by the Eastern Union’s Committee of Fifteen.” 

If the. insurance companies generally 
had been doing business in the United 
States on a losing basis for a long term 
of years it would be right for them to 
increase rates. The insurance business 
as a whole, however, is known to have 
been profitable and if the profits have 
been too largely distributed as dividends 
instead of maintaining adequate or con- 
flagration surpluses, that fact -hould not 
be permitted to provide an excuse for ad- 
vancing rates thruout the country. 

The Continental’s record shows that 
the insurance business can be done profit- 
ably at present rates, and the other com- 
panies may well take a leaf out of the 
Continental’s book, instead of now at- 
tempting to take refuge because of poor 
financeering in a general rate advance, 
charging it to San Francisco. 

st 


THE Pacific Coast managers estimate 
that it will cost the American Control In- 
strance Company, of St. Louis, almost a 
half million dollars to meet its Pacific 
Coast losses, but if the entire amount at 
risk on the burnt district of San Fran- 
cisco is a total loss, the net surplus will 
be more than enough to meet it and to 
— the business without interrup- 
ion. 
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Financial 


The Securities Market 


Since the San Francisco fire there has 
been a notable decline in the market value 
of securities on the Stock Exchange, cul- 
minating in the heavy liquidation of the 
2d inst., when nearly 2,500,000 shares 
were sold. The record shows that from 
the highest quotations on April 17th to 
the lowest on May 2d the loss ranged 
from 7 points for Steel shares, 11 for 
Pennsylvania, 14 for New York Central, 
18 for Union Pacific, and 26 for Read- 
ing, to 41 for Northern Pacific, 50 for 
Great Northern, and*6o0 for Anaconda 
Copper. But only in a few cases have 
the lowest figures for railroad stocks in 
1905 been reached, and the industrials, as 
a rule, are still far above their lowest 
quotations for that year. Prices had been 
lifted considerably above the level that 
could be reasonably supported by divi- 
dend returns. The disaster at San Fran- 
cisco accelerated a natural reaction, and 
the unloading of speculative pools was 
assisted by the operations of bears who 
sought to take advantage of both the 
sentimental and the actual effect of the 
San Francisco losses. 

Further liquidation and additional as- 
saults by speculators seeking profit in a 
decline may cause further depression, but 
it must be admitted that the general situ- 
ation is excellent. Business is active and 
profitable, railroad earnings exceed those 
of corresponding periods in past years, 
the demand for iron and steel continues 
to be of an extraordinary character, the 

‘most menacing of labor contréversies has 
been settled peacefully, and large crops 
are promised. There is nothing in sight 
to check prosperity. The decline in secu- 
rities thus far marks the losses of specu- 
lators and indicates no depression of in- 
dustry and trade. 


st 
Mortgage Tax Repealed 


At the close of a continuous session 
of nearly thirty hours, on the 2d inst., the 
New York Senate passed, by a vote of 
37 to 11, the bill substituting for the pres- 
ent annual tax of 4 of I per cent. on 
mortgages a recording tax of the same 
amount, which is to be paid only once. 
The same bill was then passed in the 
Assembly by a vote of nearly four to one, 
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and it is now in the Governor’s hands. 
As it was amended. to meet the objections 
set forth when he vetoed the measure in 
its original form, his approval will prob- 
ably be given within a short time. It is, 
difficult to account for the bitter opposi- 
tion which this bill encountered at the 
hands of a filibustering minority in the 
Senate. The tax was a burden upon bor- 
rowers. It should never have been im- 


osed. 
P & 


....Edgar McDonald, recently cash- 
ier of the Nassau National Bank, of 
Brooklyn, has been elected second vice 
president of the same institution. Daniel 
V. B. Hegeman has been promoted to the 
office of cashier. 


....J. J. Hill’s preparations for the 
construction of a railway in Canada, 
from Winnipeg to the Pacific, parallel to 
the. Canadian Pacific road, appear to 
have been caused by an extensive inva- 
sion of the Great Northern’s territory by 
the Canadian Pacific and its subsidiary 
lines. 


....George Foster Peabody has with- 
drawn from the firm of Spencer Trask 
& Co., on account of his desire to devote 
more of his time to his work as treasurer 
of the General Education Board and to 
philanthropic undertakings in which he 
is interested. Charles G. Smedley and 
Erastus W. Bulkley, who have been con- 
nected with this banking house for some 
time, have now been aamitted to mem- 
bership in the firm. 


....The directors of the American 
Waltham Watch Company have an- 
nounced an intention to enlarge the plant 
at Waltham and increase the number of 
employees from 3,500 to 6,000. They 
propose that the corporation shall be 
known as the Waltham Watch Company, 
and that its capital stock shall be in- 
creased from $4,000,000 to $12,000,000, 
of which $5,000,000 shall be in preferred 
shares. In exchange for each share of 
the present stock there will be given one 
share of the new preferred and one and 
three-quarter shares of the new common. 

- s&s 

....Dividends announced : 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co. (Preferred), quar- 
terly, 1% per cent., payable May 15th. 
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Mrs. U. | awrence : \llen, of Be dford, Pa., the mother 


Robert Kean Allee 


oo 
af one year and eigh t ‘months 





SMITH, KLINE & FRE 


Mintel writes $ ‘THIS IS AN 


ESKAY'S. 
ROLO)BYsyNe) 4 


“When ESKAY'S FOOD was 
recommended to us by our doctor, he 
said: ‘Many foods are for fat, but | 
recommend this food for bone and 
muscle.’ 

We used this food since he was 
one-month old until a few months ago 
and it has built him up a perfect boy 

strong bones, bright, healthy, and 
never one sick day. He now weighs 
thirty-five (35) pounds.” 

A. generous trial sample and a copy 
of our wonderfully helpful book,’ low 
to Care for the Baby,” will be sent 
free on request. 


WRITE TODAY 


NCH CO., 463 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 











FOR CAREFUL 


INVESTORS a. 


Our investment does not appeal to those 
willing to speculate with their money, but to 
thoughtful investors of small savings seeking 
a fair return on their money while being as- 
sured of its safety. 

Your savings should yield 


.5% PER YEAR 


We have paid earnings at this rate for over 
13 years to our — located in all parts of 
the country. Among them are many promi- 
nent merchants, manufacturers, and profes- 
sional men. An account with the Industrial 
has the advantage of bearing earnings for 
every day the money Is invested, no matter 

when received or when 


Established 13 Years withdrawn. 
Assets $1,750,000 Under New York Banking 
Department Supervision 


and regularly examined 
by same. 
Write for particulars. 
Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 


19 Times Building 
Broadway New York 


WATER MOTORS GIVE 
FREE POWER 


Our Faucet Water Motors bring a hydraulic water plant into every 
home and workshop—cheapest power in the world. 
Our Faucet Water Motors can be attached yey | to any threaded 


faucet. Quickly attached to any smooth faucet by our universal 
coupling. 

Faucet Water Motors are used for buffing, polishing and grinding. 
Sharpens scissors or other edged tools, Cleans silverware, cut-glass, 
kitchen utensils and all aq surface. Runs all kinds of light ma- 
chines like lathe, saw, fam zinting goons, ress, dynamo, oe machine, 
sewing machine, etc. mil ttles, glass, etc. 

We are dealers in Water Motors which give from one-sixteenth to 
10 horse-power. We have large Water Motors for the purpose of 

running dental lathes, ice cream freezers, 
organ bellows, and illustrated in Morton's 
Water Motor Book. This book will be 
sent absolutely FREE to any one upon re- 
quest. It is fully illustrated and contains 
seventy pagee— largest Water Motor Book 
in the worl 
Morton's Little Marvel Faucet Water Mo- 
tor Outfit is now being sold for $8.00 com- 
plete, consisting of Water Motor, with 
strong iron case, superior emery wheel, 
polishing and buffing wheels, seasoned wood 
pulley, polishing materials, leather belting, 
wrench, oil can, screw driver, belt 
hook, and complete printed in- 
structions. Give from 1-16 to 1-8 
H.P. This outfit is worth $6.00, at 
Sac pete, but a remittance of 


Wh Divine Paucet Motor Outfit 


with substantial iron case, 6-inch 

water-wheel for power purposes, is 

now being sold by us _, $6.00. 

Gives from 1-8 to 14 H, We 

= guarantee this motor to run any AA. ‘wash- 

g machine or will return the money. This mo- 

tor lists at $10.00. og ao is $6.00, with leather belting and pulley 
for either fiat or round belting. 

Call and see the motors in operation, or write for FREE Water 
Motor Book. Send us $3.00 for Morton’s Little Marvel Water 
Motor If it is not inevery =e satisfactory it may be returned at 
- expense and your money will be immediately refunded. Agents 


Morton Mfg. Co., Dept.51, 130 Fulton St., New York 
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READING NOTICES 


$64.50 ROUND TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 
For strictly first-class tickets, account Nafional Educa- 
tion feseciarien meeting at San Francisco. Tickets. on 
sale June 2 to July 7 7th, via the Chicago, Union Pa- 
cific & Nort mln 
These tick ets good on the N. E. A. & 





ial Trains and 
— and Los 
ee All agents sell tickets via this line. 
Pag itineraries of special trains, mx x 
full particulars address 
PT i M., Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Chicago, Il. 
—, iv. 





MODERN STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING 


If you are in doubt as to the kind of heating soparsgus 
you wish to put in your home send for “Warmth,” a 
pamphlet issued by the Herendeen Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Their catalogue entitled, “Furman Boilers” ex- 
He in. detail every ry of their sectional Steam and 

ot Water Heaters. th of these booklets can be had 
by addressing, The Herendeen pe Company, 

o. 5 Elm Street, Geneva, N 





COUNTRY PROPERTY FOR SALE 
OR TO RENT 





GREENWICH and BELLE HAVEN REAL ESTATE. 


FOR SALE AND TO RENT 


Furnished and Unfurnished Houses for the season or raat X 
Choice Acreage, Shore Residences, Farms and Building 
Plots. Call on 


THOMAS N. COOKE 


125 Greenwich Avenue GREENWICH, CONN 
Telephone, 430 Green 


“MT. POCONO, PA. 


A as desirable Summer Cottage. Nine rooms and 
bath arge porch. Twoacresof yard. Shadeand fruit 
trees. ouse filled ready for use. Five minutes from 
ioe” “Adar ress 

. BATTEN, 232 E. 11th Street, New York. 








“5 DrlSAACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 








[EWISe @onGER 


The Largest and 
Best Eauipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
Ces. Cooking Utensils, Orockery, Ohina and Glass, Fire 
Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning A’ 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE “ PREMIER’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attentior 
130 end 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, an 
138 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, KEW YORK 

















If all housewives knew as much about 
the reliability and satisfaction of im- 
proved self acting HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS as experienced 
buyers do, there would be 

no trouble in the working 

of shades. All would 

have the signature 

**Stewart Harts- 

horn,” which 











is never omitted 

from the label of the 

genuine. Sold every- 

where. Each roller per- 

fectin everydetail. Wood . 
Rollers. Tin Rollers. The 
Improved Hartshorn requires 
no. tacks. Accept no substitute. 
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WYHLJACKSON COMPANY 


UNION SQ.NORTH ~ 29 E 17% ST. 
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180 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, . - - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One Year, $2.00 Single Copies, 10 Cents 


Single copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as we'll 
as the new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and add a Of 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return. Authors should preserve @ copy. 
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The Adirondack Mountains 


Are now about the most central of all 
the great resorts. They have through 
Pullman sleeping cars from- New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls via the 


A night’s ride takes you from any 
of these places to the center of the 
mountains in time for breakfast next 
morning. 

For a copy of “The Adirondack Moun- 
tains and How to Reach Them,” which is 
No. 20 of the New York Central Lines’ 
“Four-Track Series,” containing a fine map 
of the Adirondack Mountains and adjacent 
territory, with useful information in regard 
to hotels, camps, lakes, rivers, etc., send a 
two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Man- 
ager General. Advertising Department, 
Room 83, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
WEW YORK CHICAGO 











REPAIRING BRAIN 


A Certain Way By Food. 





Every minister, lawyer, journalist, physician, 
author or business man is forced under pressure 
of modern conditions to the active and sometimes 
over-active use of the brain. 

Analysis of the excreta thrown out by the pores 
shows that brain work breaks down the phos- 
phate of potash, separating it from its heavier 
companion, albumen, and plain common sense 
teaches that this elemental principle must be in- 
troduced into the body anew each day, if we 
would replace the loss and rebuild the brain 
tissue. 

We know that the phosphate of potash, as pre- 
sented in certain field grains, has an affinity for 
albumen and that is the only way gray matter in 
the brain can be built. It will not answer to take 
the crude phosphate of potash of the drug shop, 
for nature rejects it. The elemental mineral must 
be presented thru food directly from Nature’s 
laboratory. 

These facts have been made use of in the manu- 
facture of Grape-Nuts, and any brain worker can 
prove the value of the proper selection of food by 
making free use of Grape-Nuts for ten days or 
two weeks. Sold by grocers everywhere (and in 
immense quantities). Manufactured by the Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 











PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY 


The International Highway between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans via 
Isthmus of Panama 


PANAMA RAILROAD STEAMSHIP LINE 


Between New York, Panama and Canal Zone, connecting at the Isthmus of 
Panama with Steamers for Pacific Ports of Mexico, South and Central America 
and San Francisco 


S.S. ‘‘COLON,’’ 5,700 Tons 
S. S. ‘‘ PANAMA,’’ 5,700 ‘* 


S. S. ‘‘ FINANCE,’’ 2,700 Tons 
S. S. ‘‘ADVANCE,’’ 2,700 ‘* 
S. S. ‘*ALLIANCA,”’ 3,000 Tons 


Equipped with Wireless Telegraph Outfits 


General Offices: No. 24 State St., New York 


For rates of freight and passage, address 
R. L. WALKER 
Traffic Manager 


Cc. C. VAN RIPER 
Passenger Agent 
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m= MAKES FALSE TEETH HOLD FIRMLY — 


Does your PLATE DROP, GET LOOSE, make your gums sore or give 

you bad breath? Are nk yo gums shrunken or 

ie yen need a new plate ? 

rr. ane Powder will 
QuickLy® CURE T: HE TROUBLE. It makes the 
gums conform, or wd. the old ill-fitting plate, 
making it better than a new one. Antise; ic, too, 
destroying germ life, Pus t the mouth sweet, 
eool and clean. 50Oc. by mail. Larger 
size, holding three times the amount, for one dollar. 


Money back, if wanted. 


WERNET DENTAL MPG. CO. 
Froor “P.” 















1409 Arch Street, - Philadelphia 








DIVIDENDS 





NEW YORK CRNTSAL, » Bvpgen RIVER RAILROAD 


OMPANY 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, April 27th. 
A dividend of ONE A AND ONE-QUARTER PER. CENT. on the 
ital stock of the ROME, WATERTOWN & OGDENSBURG 
RAILROAD COMPANY eit be paid by the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad Company, lessee (under the provisions of 
the contract between the two companies), at this office on and after 
May 15th, 1906, to stockholders of record at the closing of the trans- 
fer books on April 30th, 1906 


EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Consecutive Quarterly Preferred Dividend No. 44. 
The regular quarterly dividend (No. 44) of one and 
three-quarters per cent. on the preferred capital stock of 
the American Graphophone Company will be paid May 

15, 1906, to stockholders of record. May 1. 
By order of the Directors. 
EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY. 


Five Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Coupon Notes. Coupons from 
these notes, by their terms payable on May 1, 1906, at the office of 
ite Treasurer in the City of New York, or, at the holder's optiqn, at 
the office of its Treasurer in the City of Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street, or in 
Boston by the National Bank of Commerce, Sears Building. 


WM. R. DRIVER. Treasurer: 





NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 


- New York, 2d, 1906. 

The Board of Directors of NILES-BEME -POND COM- 

PANY has this day declared a preartenty Dividend of ONE 

AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon the PREFERRED 
STOCK ‘of the Company, payable May 15th, 1906. 

The transfer books will. Ss at te May 8th, 1906, 

and will reopen at 10 A. any Yi 1966. 
CHARLES oo Fete Treasurer. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—OFr— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debcatares and First Mortgage 
Loaas upon Real Estate 





500% in Five Months. 


That is what the people who bought ‘the stock 
of the Copete Mining Company at. its lowest have 
made. The stock first went up on its merits from 
$2.50 to $15 a share. Then on account of causes 
which are well understood, -but which had -no re- 
lation to values, it gradually dropped to fifteen 
cents a share. hese causes now being happily 
removed, the stock seems to be going back again 
on its merits to high water mark, and it is by no 
means certain that it will stop. even there, for the 
merits of the enterprise are likely to be shown to 
be great enough to warrant a much higher price. 

The COPETE CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
COMPANY is organized to continue and com- 
plete the work begun by the Copete Mining Com- 
pany, and its stock is likely to increase in value 
even faster than that stock, for it shares equally 
with that company all the profits of the COPETE 
enterprise and has other and most important 
sources of income and profit besides. 

The COPETE is one of the largest, most fam- 
ous and best endorsed copper properties in North 
America, and the stock of the COPETE CON- 
SOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY is. be- 
lieved by many shrewd and successful investors 
to be the best copper investment on the market 
today. 


Fall particulars will be given and 
Prices quoted on application. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York. 








15~30 % =YEAR 
SAFE INVESTMENT 


Development and Cultivation of Virgin 
Mississippi River Delta land. Resembles 
Nile Delta -in richness, but has advantage 
of ample rainfall and avoids irrigating 
expenses. 


Write for information about 
The 8% SHARES of the 
ATLAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


No. 5 N. 7th St., Room 805 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 
desired, 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economics, are introduced in Business 
Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are ‘tes 
lutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Life Building. Arcade Butiding. 


The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORE 
; ORGANIZED 1856 
Capital and Surplus -<- 





WILLIAM 0. JONES, 
Asst. Oashier 
FRED'K 0. FOXOROFT, 
Aset. Cashier 





INSURANCE 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 





January let, 1906 
ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, . j ‘ 00 
SURPLUS  ~ Standard), 788.00 


Cash surrender values stated in every poli and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non. po Ne? A gL iw. 


NEW YORK OFPICE: 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON @SON, Gen. Agents 


Our Reports are often |. 





The Icicle and 
the Thirsty Bird 


‘* Looking at you does me no good,” said 
the bird. ‘‘If you drank meI wouldn’t be 
good to look at,” replied the icicle. Get 
life insurance you can drink, not that looks 
pretty and does no good. 

The Washington Life fusurance Co. 
Zobn Tatlock, President 
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PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 

for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 

business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
sesese see $40,708, 691.55 
veser see 36,600,270.96 


ceed «esse §4,208,490.60 
ptr rac: et 














the cash and paid 
the insured is entitled by Pine 
| itiun derteaegynns es tgaiipesten 10 





oak F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 





1906 FIRE INSURANCE 1906 


National > Hartford 


CONNECTICUT _ 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1906 
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THE CONTINENTAL 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





Capital 
$1,000,000. 
Assets over 
" $16,000,000. 
Liabilities less than 
$7,000,000. 


Surplus to policy-holders 
over 


$9,000,000. 





OF NEW YORK. 











INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF 
CERTAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY 
CONFLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY 
TIME IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, ETC. 

A CONTINENTAL POLICY 
COSTS NO MORE THAN THAT OF 
THE HUNDREDS OF COMPANIES 
WITH LIMITED RESOURCES, 
WHICH PROPERTY OWNERS UN- 
THINKINGLY ACCEPT. 

SEND YOUR STATE _ INSUR- 
ANCE DEP’T A LIST OF YOUR 
INSURANCE AND ASK THEM TO 
TELL YOU THE NET SURPLUS OF 
EACH COMPANY. 














THOROUGA INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss or 
to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
L. B. BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
F. B. ALLEN, _ 
J. B. PIERCE. Secre 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK” ‘Assistant Secretary. 
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MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 





sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, 1 


accordance with the Charter. 
ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. P. weit N, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
jas. L. GSTON, 84 Vice-Pres’t 


G@. Stenton cater ca Secretary 





“Beauty?” said Aristotle, when asked what it was — “That is a question which 
we may leave to the blind.”” The question can be left with any one, for it is both 
seen and felt when the work is left with 


HAND SAPOLIO 


for it develops both the tint and the texture of the skin. It gives quality as well 

as color, and art instead of artifice. A thousand soaps, and you still need the 

unique action of Hand Sapolio to remove the dead skin of an outgrown com- 

plexion and to liberate the new. Hand Sapolio gives more than cleansing; it 

gives energy and vim and circulation...It is called “the soap with life in it.” 
No animal fats, but pure vegetable oils combined with the cake so that 


THE TEXTURE OF THE SOAP. HELPS THE TEXTURE OF THE SKIN. 





